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Coming 
Events... 


A calendar of the more important 
national meetings of church or- 
ganizations, so far as known to the 
BULLETIN, is published monthly 
in this column. 


United Lutheran Church in America, 
Biennial Meeting 
Cleveland, Ohio, October 5-12, 1946 


American Lutheran Church, Biennial 
Meeting 


Appleton, Wisc., October 10-17, 1946 


United Council of Church Women, 
Biennial Assembly 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 
November 11-15, 1946 


General Conference of the Evangelical 
Church 


Johnstown, Pa., November 11-15, 1946 


National Convocation on the Church in 
Town and Country 


Des Moines, Iowa, November 12-14, 
1946 


General Conference of the Evangelical 
and United Brethren Church 
Johnstown, Pa., November 16, 1946 


American Bible Society, Advisory 
Council 


New York, N.Y., December 3, 4, 1946 


Federal Council of Churches, 
Biennial Meeting 


Seattle, Wash., December 3-6, 1946 


North American Conference on Church 
Architecture 


New York, N.Y., J anuary 4, 1947 


Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America 


Buck Hill Falls, Pa., 
January 14-17, 1947 


International Council of Religious 
Education 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 
February 10-15, 1947 


National Association of Methodist Hos- 
pitals and Homes 


Chicago, IIl., February 12, 13, 1947 


World Council of Churches, Provisional 
Committee 


New York, N.Y., April 22-25, 1947 


International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, International Convention 
Des Moines, Iowa, July 23-27, 1947 
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LAY LEADERSHIP EMERGING 


“THE recent National Conference of Young 
Churchmen at Lakeside, Ohio, was highly 
reassuring. The few older men who were there 


and conventions in connection with their nor- 
mal responsibilities remarked frequently that 
this one was different. The vitality which 
emerged was more than impetuous enthusiasm 
or the exuberance of youth. It was steady and 
mature commitment—tready to go into harness 
and pull a load in the church. 


. Most of the delegates, though under thirty, 
hhad seen more of the world and of life than is 
usual for men of their age. They had gone 
through the war. During the conference they 
demonstrated by the manner in which they or- 
ganized their groups and went to work that they 
are ready for leadership in the church and in 
the community. They were quieter than a 
youth conference and less weary than the aver- 
age ecclesiastical assembly. 


The delegates represented many occupations. 
The list included mechanic, farmer, salesman, 
grocer, auto stock man, lawyer, restaurant own- 
€r, production control engineer, manufacturer, 
draftsman, accountant, high school principal, 
factory worker, medical student, radio writer, 
newspaper reporter, real estate agent, veteri- 
narian, mortician, letter carrier, and economist. 
They came together to consider earnestly and 
realistically the responsibilities of Christian vo- 
cation. Instead of exhorting the churches, they 
put their findings in the form of commitments 
which they made themselves. 


When laymen show a deep concern for re- 
ligious affairs, when they recognize the pre- 
eminence of their loyalty to Christ, the church 
is strong and its witness convincing: The 
group at Lakeside aroused confidence in the 
church and in the future of America. 


The experience of the conference is especially 
significant in Protestantism for we depend, both 
by principle and by tradition, upon a large 
measure of lay responsibility and leadership. 
The predominance of clerical leadership into 
which many of our churches have drifted is not 
consonant with our desires. Laymen came to 
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as observers and who attend many conferences ~ 


The Editorial Outlook 


Lakeside. Why are they not present in larger 
numbers in denominational conferences? 

Democracy as a way of life requires citizens 
who voluntarily assume responsibility and initia- 
tive in community life. It is no accident of his- 
tory that democracy has generally thrived best 
in those countries where the voluntarism which 
the Protestant churches have encouraged and 
developed has been most pronounced. Thus the 
active leadership of laymen in the life and work 
of our churches is essential for the health of our 
American democracy as well as the churches. 

Along with Lakeside there are other relative- 
ly recent developments that point to an increas- 
ing participation of laymen in church affairs. 
We understand that Ex-Justice Owen Roberts, 
who presided over the House of Deputies of the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention at Philadel- 
phia, was the first layman to be elected to that 
office. The Congregational Christian Churches 
have been electing laymen as moderators alter- 
nating with ministers. Several Presbyterian 
bodies have had laymen as moderators in re- 
cent years. Other churches have likewise elected 
laymen to high offices. The Northern Baptist 
Convention had a woman as president last year. 

A few years ago the Federal Council of 
Churches amended its constitution so as to en- 
courage the appointment of a larger proportion 
of laymen among the members delegated to the 
Council by the constituent communions. The 
Council has urged the churches to appoint a 
large majority of laymen as delegates to the 
forthcoming conference on the Church and Eco- 
nomic Life. 

During the next two months many local 
churches will be observing Laymen’s Sunday or 
Men and Mission’s Sunday, sponsored respec- 
tively by the Laymen’s Movement for a Chris- 
tian World and the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. Laymen will be participating in the 
leadership of regular services of public worship. 

The emphasis of these comments upon lay 
men rather than lay women does not imply that 
we should take the devotion and service of 
women for granted. But it is generally recog- 
nized that the women give a larger proportion 
of their time and energy to the work of the 
church than do the men, not only locally, but 
also nationally. The point here is to emphasize 


the urgency of having more men participating 
more actively all along the line. . ; 
In many respects the churches are giving evi- 
dence of new vitality, but none gives more re- 
assurance than the emerging leadership of lay- 
men, especially those of the rising generation. 


The Voice of Protestantism 


apRLERE is a difference between the voice of 
Roman Catholicism and the voice of Prot- 
estantism. To understand the difference we 
must recall the differing basic assumptions of 
the two groups. It is the same as that which 
exists between totalitarianism and democracy. 

When the Catholic hierarchy speaks it claims 
the voice of authority, but it is not the voice of 
the considered judgment of representatives in 
open assembly. When a Protestant voice speaks 
it does not claim divine authority, but it is the 
voice of the considered judgment of representa- 
tives in open assembly. 

Dr. John G. Garth of Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery in commenting on the Columbus meeting 
of the Federal Council in the Charlotte Observer 
of April 14 concluded his article with this para- 
graph: 


“The Federal Council was first organized in 1908, and 
was Incorporated in 1924 and is possibly the greatest in- 
fluence in America for advancing the spirit and practice 
of unity in the churches. It enables them to speak with 


one voice. It is the Protestant Voice of the Western 
Hemisphere.” 


I believe that the Federal Council is increas- 
ingly the Protestant voice of the Western Hem- 
isphere. But another difference should be noted 
between the voice of a Protestant denomination 
and the voice of the Federal Council. When the 
supreme body in a Protestant denomination 
speaks it does have authority within that de- 
nomination. When the Federal Council speaks 
It is the voice of considered judgment, it is ad- 
vice to its constituent members, it is sugges- 
tion as to cooperative procedure, but it is bind- 
ing upon no denomination. 

While lacking authority to enforce its deliver- 
ances, the voice of the Federal Council is pow- 
erful and far-reaching. Whatever authority it 
has is the authority of truth and conscience. The 
Council is a representative body, as democratic 
In 1ts organization and in its discussions as is the 
Congress of the United States or as is the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 

When critics of the Council in written articles 
or in public debate ask “Does the Federal Coun- 
cil speak for Southern Presbyterians?” or when 
they say, “At one moment the Council claims to 


- not enforcement. 


be the voice of Protestantism and the next mc 
ment claims that it is not the voice of th 
churches,” they reveal a lack of understandi 
of the nature of this federation. 

When the Federal Council speaks it is t 
voice of Protestantism of the Western Hemis 
phere. It is a voice arrived at in open discus 
sion by duly elected representatives of th 
constituent denominations. It is the only chan 
nel through which the judgment of twenty-fiv 
million members can become articulate. It i 
counsel, not law. It is codperative plannin 
It is a call to the churche 
not a command. The only authority it has i 
when its voice rightly interprets the mind 
Christ. —by Joun M. ALEXANDER. 
(From The Presbyterian Outlook, July 22, 1946.) 


TAKING CHRISTIAN 
UNITY SERIOUSLY | 


At the International Convention. of the Dis: 
ciples of Christ held in Columbus, Ohio, las’ 
August, the President of the Convention, Dr 
M. E. Sadler, in his keynote address, spoke ir 
a way that will hearten all who are concernec 
for the strengthening of codperative unity 
among the churches. He appealed to the mem: 
bers of this great communion not only to give 
moral and spiritual support to the movement but 
to demonstrate their concern when making uf 
their own church budgets. He said, in part: 


“We should more fully align ourselves with the 
Federal and World Councils. Here is Christian 
unity in action. We should not be just a nominal 
member of these agencies but lead in expanding — 
their efforts. This type of codperative work should 
constitute a first call on any resources which we as — 
a brotherhood may have. Our chosen representa- 
tives would, of course, help work out these codpera- 
tive undertakings. 

“We should immediately forget the embarras- 
singly small sums which we are now contributing 
to these great causes, and step-up to higher levels. 
It might well be that $100,000 or more of our 
annual resources used through these carefully di- 
rected codperative channels would do more to ad- 
vance the Kingdom of God than an equal sum used 
in any other fashion. We might find truly great 
life as a brotherhood by losing more of it in these 
significant ecumenical movements.” 


One of the most encouraging developments in 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America is the degree to which the codperating 
churches are beginning to move in the direction 
of Dr. Sadler’s appeal. Last year they con- 
tributed $229,554.06 to its budget—the highest 
point that they have ever reached in financial 
support of the program of the Council. 
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Delegates Elected Chairmen of Workshops Meet with Conference Leaders* 


YOUNG CHURCHMEN OUTLINE 


POST-WAR PARISH PROGRAM 


By JoHN L. Fortson 


ELEGATES representing 20 de- 

nominations and coming from 
every section of the country — 
men under 30 years of age and 90 
per cent of them veterans—met at 
Lakeside, Ohio, September 3, to dis- 
cuss what they could do to help 
‘Strengthen the program of their local 
churches. After three days of in- 
tensive labor they assembled in a final 
plenary session to adopt a statement 
which would reflect the range of: in- 
terests touched upon in the workshop 
discussions. 

“Because there is a special need 
today to revitalize Christian personali- 
ty as a dynamic force in the world,” 
the statement began, “we commit our- 
selves to make a personal dedication 
to the Will of God.” Continuing with 
a positive note throughout, the com- 
mitment pledged ‘‘a reexamination of 
the whole church program, seeking to 
make all phases of its work more 
vital,” and renewed vigor for “the 
task of interpreting and applying our 
faith to all those affairs of the com- 
munity that affect the brotherhood of 
mian. . ...” 


The National Conference of Young 
Churchmen was called by the Federal 
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Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education 
to help “mobilize and train (young 
men) to work effectively as Christian 
leaders.” The conference was opened 
with a keynote from Bishop G. Brom- 
ley Oxnam: ‘The veteran is here to 
discover the ‘know how’ to give con- 
crete effect to ideals.” 

Other visiting speakers addressed 
the young churchmen each day. Dr. 
Kirtiey F. Mather, Professor of Ge- 
ology at Harvard University, told 
them that “being a churchman does 
not confer any magical ability to pick 
unerringly the best candidate for of- 
fice,’ ... but that “the churchman’s 
convictions do, however, give him a 

. standard of values that goes far 
toward making his voice the voice of 
wisdom.” And on the second day 
Dean Chester B. Emerson of Trinity 
Episcopal Cathedral, Cleveland, told 
the 350 delegates that “if humanity 
is to find some certainty in its con- 


*Back row, left to right: Fred A. Dean, Paris, 
Ill.; Francis A. Potter, Jefferson, N. Y.; 
George R. Rice, Chicago, Ill.; Thomas Ander- 
son, Sidney, Ohio; John G. Stewart, New York, 

Y.; and Reuben W. Coleman, director of 
the conference, Federal Council of Churches. 
Front row, left to right: T. B. Buffum, Jr., 
Providence, R. I.; T. T. Swearingen, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education; Edward 
H. Engdahl, Moline, Ill.; and E. J. Rydman, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


fusions it will be at the hands of youth 
who have taken the torch from tired 
amis. 3 gees 

The major part of the program, 
and the part of greatest interest to 
the delegates, was the workshop ses- 
sions. Delegates were assigned to one 
of eight workshops according to the 
size of church and size of city from 
which they came. Resource leaders 
were available in each workshop, but 
chairmen and secretaries were elected 
from the delegation. 

There was no attempt by confer- 
ence leaders to “blueprint” the dis- 
cussions in advance. Each section 
adopted its own individual agenda. 
Following are some of the topics which 
were particularly highlighted in these 
discussions: 

Worsuip—Four of the 8 workshops 
went on record as feeling that worship 
programs need to be revitalized. One 
group proposed more careful training 
of congregations in how to participate 
in worship services, and advocated a 
more careful use of silence. A second 
group asked for more dignity, a little 
more formality. A third group recom- 
mended specific steps that could be 
taken: 1. Establish a worship commit- 
tee to study the matter and assist the 
pastor; 2. establish a sermon commit- 
tee to canvass members on topics they 
want most to hear preached; 3. im- 
provements in the sanctuary, 4. pro- 
mote the use of good devotional litera- 
ture; 5. greater lay participation. 

Younc Aputt ProcramMs — One 
group agreed that among youth groups 
there now tends to be lack of purpose 
and that the social aspects are some- 
times not related directly enough to 
the central purpose of the church. 
The same theme was emphasized in 
several other workshops. In one group 
there was general agreement that there 
is no “typical” veteran and that the 
church should concentrate on a sound, 
all-round young adult program which 


should not be aimed solely at veterans. 


More RESPONSIBILITY FOR YOUTH 
—Numerous comments during the ses- 
sions emphasized the desire of these 
young churchmen for more responsible 
jobs in the church, tasks that would 
be large enough to challenge them. 

Rapio Mrnistry—One section held 
an extended discussion of the need for 
“streamlined religious radio.” Fewer 
sermons; more dramatic and news pro- 
grams; shorter programs; emphasis 
on weekday programs rather than a 
concentration on Sunday; better use 
of school dramatic classes, local writ- 
ers, and prepared transcriptions. 

Reticious EpucaTIon — Repeated 
references were made to the need for 
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the teaching of religion in the public 
schools, in addition to released time. 


“Whether or not this teaching of re- . 


ligion should include controversial sub- 
jects should be determined by the at- 
titude of the community.” One work- 
shop emphasized the need for better 
Church school teachers—paid teachers 
if necessary. 


RacE Retations—The statement in 
the Findings reflects extensive discus- 
sion during the final plenary session 
as well as considerable attention to 
this topic during the workshop sessions. 
One group prefaced its advocacy of 
equal educational and economic op- 
portunities with the following: ‘‘The 
very nature of the Christian Gospel 
is antagonistic to racial discrimina- 
tion. The problem is urgent.’ 


BROKEN Homeres— The following 
recommendations taken from the re- 
port of one workshop reflect similar 
thinking in other workshops: ‘The 
church should provide education for 
young people in marriage and family 
life, permitting and encouraging free 
and realistic discussion of sex and 
birth control. Congregations where 
possible should provide counselling 
service through specialists. Church 
agencies should make every effort to 
provide training for pastors and other 
leaders in this field.” 


In its final session the conference 
adopted special recommendations look- 
ing toward a continuation of the work 
started at Lakeside. These recom- 
mendations called upon the two spon- 
soring agencies to “consider the pos- 
sibility of providing national staff 
leadership for young churchmen,” and 


established a committee of 16—two 
from each workshop—to work with 
the agencies in any future program 
that may be developed. A third spe- 
cial recommendation urged the ex- 
change of young churchmen with Rus- 
sia in order to foster better relations 
with that nation. 


| Conference Findings | 


OUR COMMITMENT 

As young churchmen we declare ourselves 
to be men of faith—faith in Jesus Christ 
as the Son of God Who came that we 
might have life. We believe in the Church 
as the “Body of Christ” on earth which 
in its nature is universal, embracing all 
of those who accept and follow Him. We 
confess our individual sins and seek the 
redeeming grace of our Lord and Saviour. 
It is with the deepest sense of humility 
and feeling of responsibility that we thus 
commit ourselves to Christian action on 
the human problems facing the Church. A 
great value of our Faith lies in the chal- 
lenge which it presents to us as Christians. 
Our Faith makes us secure in accepting 
this challenge and it is through the bonds 
of friendship that we dedicate ourselves to 
our task. 

PERSONAL SPIRITUAL GROWTH 
Because there is a special need today to 
revitalize Christian personality as a dynamic 
force in the world, We Commit OURSELVES: 

To make a personal dedication to the 

Will of God, and to develop to the 

best of our ability the qualities of life 

made evident in the life and teachings 
of Jesus; 
To prepare ourselves for discipleship by 


DELEGATES WHO MADE KEYNOTE SPEECHES at the National Conference of 
Young Churchmen. Left to right: Grant A. Salisbury, Manhattan, Kan.; John B. Quick, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; James: Rietriulder, Paterson, N.J.; Charles E. Mosiman, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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study, prayer and worship, to the end 
that in living a seven-day-a-week faith 
we may make our most eloquent wit- 
ness ; 

To assume unfailing personal responsibili- 
ty for the needs of the world about us. 
evidencing our concern through aid te 
our neighbors, by sharing our personal 
faith, in the acceptance of leadership 
responsibilities, and in our personal in- 
terest in increasing the effectiveness of 
the total Church program. 


WITHIN THE LOCAL CHURCH 
We Commit OvursELvEs to a reexamination 
of the whole Church program, seeking to 
make all phases of its work more vital. 
We commit ourselves to aid the Church 
in reaching non-church and delinquent church 
groups by 

encouraging visitation evangelism 
encouraging pastoral calling | 
supporting a follow-up program for mem- 
bers who are new in the church / 
seeking to interest groups as well as in- 
dividuals . 
making an example of our lives in the 
practice of Christian ideals 
We commit ourselves to give support to 
an effective church training and education 
program, using every modern techni 
in the areas of 
lay leadership training 
the nature, history and organization of 
the church 
parent education 
counseling of youth in preparation for 
marriage 
personal and family counseling 
We commit ourselves to the use of worship) 
aS a primary means of providing the re- 
source of power necessary for vital a 
living. 
We commit ourselves to the development y 
an adequate program for young people of! 
all ages within the Church and throughout 
the community. 
We commit ourselves to an effort to abolish 
vice and crime and control the liquor traf- 
fic by 
appealing to local authorities 
encouraging community pride ¥ 
positive secular and Christian education 
We commit ourselves to the following church: 
policy: a system of rotation providing for’ 
change in the membership of official boards,, 
including youth. | 
We commit ourselves to the adequate finan 
cial support of the Church. 


THROUGH THE CHURCH AND — 
COMMUNITY i 

We Commir OurRSELVEs to 4 
making our churches centers of the so- 
cial activities of the community which 
will serve the basic needs of our peo- 
ple, always keeping in mind the real 
spiritual purpose of the Christi n 
Church ; (See Page 21) 
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Germany -- Faith and Future 


PRESENT 


By SamMueEL McCrea CAVERT 


NDER appointment by the Sec- 

retary of War, Hon. Robert P. 

Patterson, on nomination by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal 
Souncil of the Churches of Christ in 
America, I arrived in Germany on 
july 7, 1946, to serve during the sum- 
ner as the Protestant liaison repre- 
entative between the German church- 
ss and the American Military Govern- 
nent. 

The main impression with which I 
eturn has to do with the necessity for 
i better understanding of the German 
situation on the part of the American 
xeople. For conditions in Germany 
will be a primary factor in determin- 
ing the future of the European Con- 
linent, and even of Western civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 


PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 


The physical destruction in Germany 
is much greater than can be imagined 
oy one who has not witnessed it with 
his own eyes. To this must be added 
the depressing effect of continuing un- 
dernourishment. Nor can it be as- 
sumed that the present harvest will 
be adequate for the needs of the year. 
The fact is that the Germany which 
emerged from the Potsdam Confer- 
ence—much smaller in territory yet 
having approximately the same pop- 
ulation—has no prospect of becoming 
self-sustaining in its food supply. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS 


_ Even more dangerous for the fu- 
ture of Germany than the material 
and physical situation are the psy- 
chological attitudes and outlook of the 
rank and file of the people. The 
dominant mood of great numbers might 
be described as a weary cynicism. 
Their faith in Nazism is gone but they 
have found no other faith to take its 
place. The real danger in Germany 
at the present time is not a new up- 
Surge of powerful militarism but the 
growth of this nihilistic spirit. The 
basic problem in Germany today is 
to fill the spiritual vacuum with a 
positive faith. Here is the great op- 
portunity of the Christian Church. 
nless it can measure up to this op- 
portunity, it is difficult to see how 
hopeful objectives in any other realm— 
the economic and the political, for ex- 
ample—can be achieved. 
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“SPIRITUAL VACUUM” 


Dr. Cavert made a report on his recent 
mission to Germany at the September 26 
meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Federal Council. This article is a con- 


- densation of that report. 


POLITICAL CONDITIONS 


The division of Germany into four 
different zones, occupied by four dif- 
ferent powers, with relatively little con- 
tact between them, continues to make 
the solution of every problem many 
fold more difficult and to place some 
problems beyond solution. It seems 
probable that the Eastern Zone of 
Occupation will be a permanent satel- 
lite of Russia. The question is whether 
the western zones will, in time, be 
drawn also into the Soviet orbit or 
whether they will be able to establish 
some stable and effective form of demo- 
cratic government. 

When, a year or more ago, the 
Churches urged that the victor nations 
had a moral responsibility of helping 
to assure to the defeated peoples a 
normal economic opportunity and a 
respected, place as citizens of the 
world, the Churches were charged with 
being “‘idealistic” or “soft.” Today 
it appears that the Christian policy 
of reconciliation and helpfulness is the 
only possible realism! For unless Ger- 
many can be brought to a stable and 
prosperous condition, no effective 
democracy can be achieved. The Ger- 
man people will believe in democracy 
only as they see it functioning in a 
way that promises them hope and op- 
portunity. And if democracy fails in 
the American and British Zones and 
leaves social and.economic chaos, the 
whole of Germany will pass into the 
Communist sphere—and, with Ger- 
many, probably the whole of Western 
Europe. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


The expectation of many people that 
after the war the Church, because of 
its record of resistance to the Nazi 
regime, would have a great rebirth of 
popular support, now seems to have 
contained a great deal of “wishful 
thinking.” So far as I have been able 
to discover, there is no movement 
which could be called a revival of re- 
ligion or a large-scale increase in the 
strength of the Church. However, 
there has undoubtedly been considera- 
ble gain in church attendance, as com- 


IS HELD A SERIOUS DANGER 


pared with the pre-war or the wartime 
years. It would certainly be safe to 
assert that more German citizens as- 
semble every week in the church than 
under any other auspices. 

The difficulties under which the 
Church operates in Germany today 
can hardly be exaggerated. It has 
not yet been possible to resume the 
publication of most of the church 
periodicals. 

The relation of the Church to its 
youth—an urgent problem in all coun- 
tries—assumes an acute form in Ger- 
many because of the dozen years in 
which most of the young people re- 
ceived their training exclusively from 
the Nazis. Some of the young people 
are saying that they were betrayed by 
National Socialism, on which they had 
pinned their hopes, and will now 
cherish no ideals of any kind. Others 
look back wistfully to the Third Reich 
and say that in those days they had 
something to look forward to, where- 
as today there is no future for them. 
Some are quietly coming back to the 
Church. They are apparently coming 
in rather small numbers; there is noth- 
ing like a wholesale return. But those 
who are coming back will mean much 
to both Church and nation. 

In at least one field of momentous 
importance today the Church is demon- 
strating a capacity to live very close 
to the daily life of the people—the 
field of relieving human suffering. The 
“Hilfswerk” organized by the Confer- 
ence at Treysa in August, 1945, has 
already become an effective instrument 
for ministering to the immediate physi- 
cal needs of every community. It has 
succeeded in building up a functioning 
organization which reaches down from 
a national headquarters to the local 
parish. It is generally agreed that the 
‘“‘Hilfswerk” is the most important vol- 
untary relief agency in Germany. The 
Protestant ‘‘Hilfswerk” and the Roman 
Catholic ‘Caritas,’ taken together, 
constitute the chief German channel 
of social services. In fact, I believe 
that the Church in Germany is today 
doing relief work on a far greater scale, 
in proportion to its size, than anything 
of a parallel nature in America. 

What “Hilfswerk” is doing today is, 
of course, made possible, in large 
measure, by assistance from the other 
churches in more favored lands. What 
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our churches are doing in this program 
of relief is really far more than relief; 
it is relief plus. It is relief plus Chris- 
tian witness because the supplies are 
being given in the name of Christ and 
distributed in the name of Christ. 

Concerning the future organization 
of the Church as whole, it seems clear 
that inner tensions are emerging which 
will make heavy demands on Christian 
comity and strategy. The existing 
Council of “The Evangelical Church 
in Germany,” which was formed on 
an emergency basis a few weeks after 
the end of the war, drew together, in 
a vaguely defined alliance, all the 
various Protestant groups except the 
small ‘free churches.” 

Now, however, the question is being 
faced as to whether the organization 
is to be continued in ‘its present form 
or whether a substantial change is 
called for. Those who are eager to 
see the development’ of a_ united 
Lutheran Church on a national basis 
(as distinguished from the Landes- 
kirchen) propose that “The Evangelical 
Church in Germany” should’ be re- 
erganized in such a way as to be 
harmonious with this development. In 
that event the present organization 


would probably become a loose federa- 
tion. On the other hand, there are 
those who are critical of anything 
which seems to fix the Church in tradi- 
tional and conservative patterns. They 
are placing the emphasis on more demo- 
cratic procedures as well as upon a 
form of organization which will mag- 
nify the unity of conviction among 
Christians of the different confessions. 


Toward the American Military Gov- 
ernment the German Church leaders 
have an attitude of general friendli- 
ness combined with misgivings on 
many specific points. They think of 
the Occupation as necessary for the 
preservation of internal order and 
peace. They are disappointed, how- 
ever, that the Military Government 
has not turned more definitely to the 
churches for cooperation in its task. 

One of the most encouraging signs 
in the German Church is the keen 
desire of its leaders to be associated 
with the ecumenical movement, par- 
ticularly with the World Council of 
Churches. The potential significance 
of the cooperation of the German 
Church in the World Council it is 
hardly possible to exaggerate. For the 
Christian leaders of Germany it means 


Executive Committee Actions 


Js a statement approved at the Sept. 

26 meeting of its Executive Commit- 
tee, the Federal Council urged that a 
larger number of displaced persons be 
admitted to the United States dur- 
ing the present emergency by what- 
ever legislative or administrative pro- 
cedures may be required. 

Expressing support of President 
Truman’s “announced intention to 
seek liberalization’ of immigration reg- 
ulations to cope with resettlement 
needs,” the statement also recommend- 
ed that communications be sent to 
the President and members of Con- 
gress urging that constructive action 
be taken without delay. 

“That the churches may play their 
appropriate part in aiding the dis- 
placed persons,” the statement con- 
tinued, “we urge our church people 
to increase their contributions through 
their church relief channels.” 

In a second action the committee 
appointed Dr. Julius _ Bodensieck, 
President of the Wartburg Theological 
Seminary in Dubuque, Iowa, as the 
permanent Protestant liaison repre- 
sentative between the American Mili- 
tary Government in Germany and the 
German churches. 


Dr. Bodensieck, who has been in 
Geneva, Switzerland, at the headquar- 
ters of the World Council of Churches 
for the last few weeks, is expected to 
go to Germany within a short time. 


Recent actions of six denominations 
approving the creation of the projected 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States of Ameri- 
ca were reported to the executive com- 
mittee. The denominations are: Re- 
formed Church in America; Congre- 
gational-Christian; Evangelical and 
Reformed; Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America; Disciples 
of Christ, and Protestant Episcopal. 


In a resolution of welcome to the 
United Nations General Assembly, 


‘which convenes in New York on Oc- 


tober 23, the Committee said: 


“In behalf of our churches we join 
in extending a cordial welcome to the 
officers and delegates. . We pray 
that God, the Ruler of men and na- 
tions, may so guide and bless their 
deliberations that the peoples may be 
led to undertake those curative and 
creative tasks of reconstruction, 
through which new international fel- 
lowship may be achieved... .” 


Christian fellowship.” 


the one clear opportunity of a more’ 
than-national fellowship. As one 0 
them said: “We Germans can have ne 
place as yet in any international body, 
of a political character. . . . We have 
no way of speaking to the politica.) 
world but we can speak to the Christiar 
world. This makes us realize the| 
unique and distinctive character of the| 


WORK OUTLINED FOR 
LIAISON IN GERMANY 


The primary purpose of Dr. Cavert’s) 
mission to Germany last ‘summer was} 
to complete the arrangements for al 
permanent “liaison representative” be-| 
tween the American Military Govern-| 
ment and the churches of Germany.. 
The plan for such a representative had} 
been authorized by the President of 
the United States and the Secretary 
of War. | 

After extensive consultations with: 
the officers of Military Government in. 
the American Zone of Occupation and’ 
with leaders of the German churches 
a detailed plan was formulated for the 
work of the liaison representative on 
a permanent basis. The Protestant, 
the Roman Catholic and the Jewish 
bodies are each to have such a repre- 
sentative, aiming to help the German 
churches in the critical situation which 
they face today in connection with 
urgent issues of spiritual reconstruc- 
tion and the strengthening of the moral 
and religious life of postwar Germany. 

In his report to the Federal Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee on Septem- 
ber 26, Dr. Cavert submitted the di- 
rective which was issued by General 
Lucius D. Clay, the Deputy Military 
Governor of the American Zone, out- 
lining the agreement arrived at after 
Dr. Cavert’s consultation with him. 
It provides that the representatives 
sent by the American churches should 
function with complete freedom in 
their relations with the German 
churches and be directly responsible 
to the churches, rather than to Mili- 
tary Government. At the same time, 
the Military Government places its 
facilities in the way of housing, mess 
and transportation at the disposal of 
the representatives of the churches. 

It is hoped that one of the im- 
portant outcomes of this service will 
be the strengthening of the ecumenical 
outlook and spirit of the German 
church by bringing it into close con- 
tact with the churches of other lands 
after the many years during which it 
has been almost completely shut off 
from relations with the outside world. 
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Record Set 
For Clinical 
Training 
In Summer 


By Sewarp HILTNER 


{ HE GREAT Massachusetts Gen- 

eral Hospital in Boston is famous 
as the place where ether was first 
used as a surgical anesthetic. And it 
also deserves renown as the first gen- 
eral. hospital to give clinical pastoral 
training to theological students, a pro- 
zram which has continued without in- 
terruption since 1931. 


An index of progress achieved since 
this hospital pioneered in the clinical 
training field may be gained from the 
fact that during the past summer 175 
ministers and theological students 
spent from six to twelve weeks in 
full-time training in twenty hospitals 
and similar places, the largest number 
ever to receive such training in a com- 
darable period. 

Eight of the twenty centers were 
located in general hospitals, and a 
similar number were in mental hos- 


pitals. ‘Three were in correctional in- 
stitutions. 
program centering at the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, in 
which students live at the school and 
are..supervised by it, but make the 
community their clinic—being attached 
to social agencies of various kinds for 
their training. 

The centers of training are located 
in ten different states, and are under 
several kinds of auspices. The in- 
stitution or agency in which the stu- 
dents work is always a sponsor, in 
the sense that it makes its facilities 
fully available. But pastoral leader- 
ship and direction is sometimes sup- 
plied by a theological school, some- 
times by a local council of churches, 
sometimes by a group of interested 
individuals. 


Clinical pastoral training, uniquely 
an American achievement, grew out 
of the insight and hard work of three 
men, none of whom, oddly enough, 
was a parish minister. Two were 
physicians, Richard C. Cabot and Wil- 
liam S. Keller. The third was a re- 
ligious sociologist, Anton T. Boisen. 


The essential principle of clinical 
pastoral training is that students learn 
to understand and help people by 
actually doing so under supervision in 
situations which make it possible for 
the results to be checked. It is not 
just experience, but it cannot be 
clinical training without experience— 
including the useful pans portrayed 
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Theological Students Attend Class at Summer Institute 
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The last was the unique , 


A Trainee on Orderly Duty 


in the photograph. Service is a key 
to understanding. 


To experience is added supervision 
and direction. Once oriented via bed- 
pans and dirty linen to the situation 
in which he is working, the student 
pins on his white coat his identifying 
cross or band and is assigned to call 
on someone. He begins by listening; 
it is safe and, surprisingly often, 
helpful. After his chat he goes to 
his nook somewhere and writes out 
what happened—not just general im- 
pressions but everything, real dialogue. 
His teacher then has something to 
work with. He may ask, “You say 
you wanted to help this man be calmer. 
What did you mean, then, at this point 
by forcing him to come back to a 
subject which he had clearly avoided 
before?” The student begins to re- 
flect. Before his course is finished, 
he may not be perfect but he has a 
good idea when he is being helpful. 

Clinical pastoral training is no 
panacea. But its expansion and de- 
velopment at this time, despite finan- 
cial and other obstacles, shows that 
there is an increasingly serious de- 
termination on the part of the Ameri- 
can clergy to make themselves thor- 
oughly prepared to deal with the emo- 
tional and spiritual problems of war’s 
aftermath. The sponsors of these pro- 
grams deserve the prayers and the 
support of all church people. 


Council Bluffs Churches 
Pioneer United Canvass 


Maa EY. “ASK” 


ACK IN 1934 the depression was 

posing knotty problems for 
church treasurers all over the 
country, but in Council Bluffs, Lowa, 
that year the combination of depres- 
sion and drouth presented an especial- 
ly serious problem. Financial pros- 
pects were about as thin as they could 
be; so thin that at least one. large 
church in the city found its credit rat- 
ing so shaky that coal dealers would 
not deliver fuel until some layman 
had personally guaranteed payment. 

Eleven years later in 1945 a total 
budget of $122,663 was established by 
19 churches in the city—a 20% in- 
crease over the total 1944 budget— 
and in a united every member canvass 
the churches topped this goal by 
$4,908. 

' The difference between these two 
years is the story of an adventure in 
cooperative stewardship. 

In 1934 representatives from Baptist, 
‘Methodist and Presbyterian churches 
met under the leadership of Dr. C. 
Carson Bransby, pastor of the First 
‘Presbyterian’ Church, to talk about 
finances. They decided that a united 
campaign. for all churches, using some 
of the techniques applied so success- 
fully by social agencies through the 
Community Chest drives, might be 
the answer. It was agreed that the 
spring would be the better time for 
this joint effort, and churches with 
finance campaigns scheduled for the 
fall adapted themselves to the new 
-plan by simply extending the sub- 
‘scriptions normally expiring in the fall 
to make them renewable in the spring. 

That first year eight churches par- 
ticipated. In 1945 a total of 28 
churches—including one synagogue— 
took part. Nineteen of the congrega- 
tions actually raised their money simul- 
taneously, each conducting its own 
campaign individually, with the other 
nine churches participating in the re- 
ligious emphasis of the week but rais- 
ing their budgets at another time. 

Through this experience the churches 
of Council Bluffs have achieved a new 
degree of efficiency in business affairs. 
By teamwork and careful attention to 
detail both the number of givers and 
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TOGETHER AND RECEIVE MORE 


the total amount given have been in- 
creased. By the use of system all 
churches are doing an_ increasing 
amount of work by mail, and depending 
less and less on personal calls by 
canvassers. By skillful use of regular 
newspaper advertising, radio, publicity, 
and other forms of promotion, the en- 
tire community is made aware of the 
importance and value of its institutions 
of religion. In total the achievements 
at Council Bluffs were sufficient to 
win the first National Achievement 
Award given by United Church Can- 
vass for the best united campaign con- 
ducted during 1945. 

Director of the 1945 united canvass 
was H. A. Paulson, Baptist layman 
and sales representative for a men’s 
clothing manufacturer. During the 
war he had more customers than he 
had clothes to sell; and with time 
on his hands he turned all of his sell- 
ing skill to church promotion. In 
the 1945 united campaign he applied 
techniques which he had worked out 
during the previous three years as 
canvass chairman for his own First 
Baptist Church. With his fellow 
church members Paulson made a sales- 
man’s use of slogans. “Make it a 
dollar a week and over!”—in 1942 a 
total of 40 gave as much as $1 a 
week; for 1945 a total of 115 gave 
this amount. ‘Give as much to mis- 
sions as for current expenses.”—in 
1945 there were 127 members of the 
First Baptist Church who gave as 
much to missions as for current ex- 
penditures, and the following year this 
number increased to 155. “Let’s 
change the words of that old refrain— 
‘Dropping, dropping pennies for 
Jesus’—let’s drop coins for Jesus.”— 
in 1942 72% of First Baptist pledges 
were from 5 cents to 50 cents a week; 
by 1945 the percentage of small 
pledges had been reduced to 59%. 

The experience of working together 
through the annual spring canvass has 
proved so satisfying to the laymen 
of the churches of Council Bluffs that 
they have organized a United Prot- 
estant Church Brotherhood—now in 
its third year—which sponsors the 
United Church Canvass every year, 


and in addition conducts a church a 
tendance campaign and indoor wint 
meetings for men. Each July tl 
Brotherhood sponsors a gigantic picn 
for the members of all churches in tl 
city. This year, with Paulson as Pres 
dent, the Brotherhood is making pla: 
to purchase and operate permane 
recreation grounds for the use of tl 
newly-organized church softball leagu 
and for other athletic and social pu 
poses. 


Churchmen of Council Bluffs are i: 
clined to smile indulgently when the 
hear someone say: “Oh we can’t ¢ 
anything on cooperative stewardshi 
All our churches have different tim 
to raise their money and they dor 
see the need to change.” 3 


Symbol of Hope 


Religious News Service F 

A total of 765 persons attended the f 
Christian Ashrams sponsored during 
summer by the Department of Evan 
ism. Ministers and laymen, families 
well as individuals, were among those 
joined Ashram fellowships at Los An 
Calif.; Green Lake, Wis.; Winnipesa 
N. H., and Lynchburg, Va. The pi 
above shows participants in the As 
held at Lynchburg College, Virginia, 
ing their ten-day meeting by raisi 
cross as a symbol of their common ques! 
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Commission to Study Worship Report 


LAKESIDE FINDINGS SHOW GREATER INTEREST IN THIS AREA 


HEN THE Commission on 
! Worship holds its regular 
autumn meeting in St. Louis, Mo., 
on October 23, one topic on the 
agenda will be discussion of the sug- 
gestions regarding worship which came 
from the.recent National Conference 
of Young Churchmen at Lakeside, 
Ohio. (See page 5) According to 
Rev. Deane Edwards, Secretary of the 
Commission, careful consideration will 
be given to these suggestions and plans 
laid to embody them in the life of the 
Church. 

The interest of young churchmen in 
worship reflects a general revival of 
interest in this field which is regarded 
one of the major movements in the 
hurch today. At the Madras meet- 
ng of the International Missionary 
ouncil in 1938 it was stated “From 
hurches all over the world . . . comes 
report of a renewed interest in 
he approach to God through worship.” 


| Among the developments cited by 
ir. Edwards is the new interest in 


creasing number of ministers of music, 
he unusual number of new hymnals 
hich have come from the press dur- 
ing the past ten years, and the very 
eneral desire to lift the standards 
this field. Another development is 
he strong response from young people 
the higher standards of worship, to 
Je seen in summer camps and confer- 
mces and in youth departments in 
the local church. Distinct trends are 
e incorporation of the social empha- 
sis into the worship life of the Church, 
nd a new interest in the contribution 
f worship to the rural church. 

In the ecumenical movement, con- 
rary to expectations, worship has pro- 
ded the ground for closest fellow- 
hip in spite of creedal differences. 
is noted in the printed order for the 
ervice of Ecumenical Worship held 
the Chapel of the University of 
Thicago last April, “At the World 
Yonferences held at Oxford and Edin- 
urgh in 1937, at Madras in 1938, 
md Amsterdam in 1939, a new ex- 
lerience of spiritual unity in worship 
vas discovered. Instead of being an 
ecidental accompaniment of the quest 
or unity, worship was realized as its 
ighest climax, its central reality.” 
: indication of this common experi- 
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church music evidenced by the in- ~ 


ence in worship is seen in the study 
made by the Commission in 1941 of 
the hymnology of seven communions. 
This study disclosed a marked trend 
toward a common body of hymns in 
use among the leading churches. 
The nonliturgical churches are tak- 
ing a new interest in the Christian 
Year—the calendar of religious sea- 
sons and special days. A significant 
development in this field is the in- 
creasing number of special contem- 
porary observances which now supple- 
ment the traditional celebrations. The 
Church of today is giving wide recog- 
nition to Universal Bible Sunday, Race 
Relations Day, Labor Sunday, Rural 
Life Sunday, Religious Education 


Week, World Order Day and _ the 
other occasions which reflect the con- 
cern of the Church for the life of today. 
This new emphasis on the Christian 


Officers of the Commission on Wor- 
ship. L. to R., top: Dr. Hampton 
Adams, Rev. Philip S. Watters; Dr. 
Boynton Merrill, Rev. Deane Edwards 
Year, both new and old, is contribut- 
ing toward a greater unity of program 
within the church as a whole. 

The Commission on Worship of the 
Federal Council was established in 
1932 under the leadership of Bishop 
Wilbur P. Thirkield. In 1938, Mr. 
Edwards began his duties as secretary 
to serve the growing interest in this 


field. From the beginning, seminars 
on worship, conducted in cooperation 
with local committees, have been a 
primary activity of the Commission. 
A total thus far of 75 seminars have 
been held in 27 states. 


Another substantial contribution by 
the Commission is in the field of pub- 
lications. A Spiritual Almanac for 
Service Men had a total distribution 
of two and a half million copies. The 
V-E Day and V-J Day services of 
worship, in which the Commission co- 
operated with the Department of 
Evangelism, were widely used, ap- 
proximately two million copies being 
distributed. Hymns of the Rural Spir- 
it, and How to Pray—Ten Simple 
Rules, are two recent publications that 
enjoy wide popularity. The newest 
addition to the Pamphlet Library on 
Worship, Observing Christmas, will be 
published this autumn. 


Other activities of the Commission 
include the direction of worship serv- 
ices at public gatherings of the Fed- 
eral Council such as the Cleveland 
Study Conference, the Pittsburgh Bien- 
nial, the Columbus Meeting and other 
occasions; responsibility for the daily 
chapel services in the Federal Council 
building; exploration of new fields for 
service, such as the consultation with 
the American Foundation for the Blind 
regarding worship recordings to be dis- 
tributed through the “talking book” 
system of the Foundation; and the 
publication of folders of worship sug- 
gestions for special occasions such as 
Citizenship Day, In Remembrance 
1946, Reformation Day 1946, and 
Prayer for the San Francisco Confer- 
ence. This last was distributed to ap- 
proximately 40,000 churches. 


The Chairman of the Commission 
on Worship is Dr. Boynton Merrill, 
pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Columbus, Ohio, which is 
widely known as Washington Glad- 
den’s church. The Vice Chairman is 
Dr. Hampton Adams, pastor of the 
Union Avenue Christian Church in St. 
Louis, Mo., who has recently been 
elected President of the International 
Convention of Disciples of Christ. 
The Recording Secretary is Rev. 
Philip S. Watters, President of the 
Drew School for Young Women at 
Carmel, N. Y. 


Ik 


Director Lynch And Group Prepare Script 


Swan’s Island Methodist Church Children 


Maine Children Attend School by Radic 


ISOLATED AREAS REACHED BY SUNDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


'§ Sunday School classroom as big as 

all out-of-doors; it covers the en- 
tire State of Maine and parts of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. This 
school has 25,000 pupils who attend 
every Sunday morning from 8:30 to 
8:45 over three stations of the Maine 
Network at Portland, Augusta and 
Bangor. 

Church School of the:Air was started 
in 1944 by the Maine Council of 
Churches to serve children in remote 
areas who could not attend regular 
church schools. The early schedule 
was chosen because it is a good hour 
for farm children to listen, and it has 
the additional advantage of allowing 
city children to participate and still 
attend their own church schools. 
Often the radio program concludes 
with the announcer saying: “You have 
just time now to get ready to go to 
your own church school.” 

Indeed every effort is made to tie 
the work of the program in with that 
of the regular Sunday Schools. In 
the early summer when some church 
schools begin to disband for vacation, 
the superintendents frequently an- 
nounce: “Let’s continue to meet to- 
gether through the summer on the 
radio.” Listeners are continually 
urged to affiliate with their nearest 
school, and when parents or children 
write in, their names are referred to 
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the nearest church for a proper follow- 
up. 

The school has almost 400 regularly 
enrolled members who have joined 
formally, receive a regular news bulle- 
tin to which they are asked to con- 
tribute, and books for home reading 
and Bible study. But there are 
thousands more who listen. The radio 
people, who are exceedingly well 
pleased with the program, estimate 
the audience to be 25,000. 

Miss Marion L. Ulmer, Executive 
Secretary of the Maine Council of 
Churches, is. the one responsible for 
instituting the program and is the 
person who prepares the scripts each 
week. The script-writing came about 
accidentally when the semi-profession- 
al writer who started with the project 
left the state. Miss Ulmer was then 
faced with the alternative: ‘Either 
the program goes off the air, or I 
learn to write radio scripts.” 

Her system is to block out pro- 
grams for at least two months ahead 
of time, varying the content to include 
Bible stories, discussion groups, and 
special music. For one series of pro- 
grams she selected questions the chil- 
dren in her own Sunday School class 
had asked about Lent, and used this 
as a basis for a discussion, with the 
children themselves participating. 
Junior choirs are occasionally asked 
to take part in the programs. It was 
an especially noteworthy Sunday 
when the group of children from the 


Swan Island Methodist Church— 
parish on an island off the coast « 
Maine—journeyed into Bangor to ¢ 
on the air; to these isolated childre 
the weekly program is a highly value 
link with the mainland. On this pa 
ticular Sunday they had been aske 
to present a program which they ha 
worked out under the direction of the 
minister’s wife. 

Rev. G. Ernest Lynch, minister « 
First Parish, Portland, has worke 
with Miss Ulmer as Director of Radi 
Ministry, cooperating in the preparé 
tion of programs, and acting as speake 
for the Church School. However, M 
Lynch will leave next January to tak 
a church in Boston. His successc¢ 
as Director of Church School of th 
Air will be Rev. Clifford H. Osborn 
minister of the Pleasant Street Metk 
odist Church, Waterville. 

Results of the Church School hav 
been so satisfactory that the radi 
committee of the Maine Council ha 
planned an adult Bible study prograr 
which is being heard during the 1 
minutes immediately following th 
children’s program. 


THE CHURCH-SPONSORED Harla: 
County Citizens League, determined t! 
stamp out lawlessness in Harlan Coun 
ty, has won its fight to establish ¢ 
county police force, according to + 
Religious News Service dispatch. Har 
lan Fiscal Court has appropriate 
$4,000 for salaries of such a force. 
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state of World Order, 1946 


CHURCHES PLACE SPECIAL EMPHASIS ON STUDY OF PEACE 


ISTORICAL developments in 
the months since the signing of 
the United Nations Charter, 
he release of atomic energy, and the 
nd of the war have given new form 
nd content to the struggle for world 
rder. Churches 
like must take into account the new 
onditions which now confront the 
amily of nations. The growing fear, 
listrust and defeatism which mark the 
urrent state of the world give new 
irgency to the efforts of all who seek 
3 just and durable peace. If the 
churches are to further effectively the 
application of Christian and moral 
srinciples to international life, we need 
fo see our world order tasks in the 
perspective provided by the present 
crisis of mankind. 


Two WorLDs IN ONE 

The most ominous development of 
the post-war period has been the dis- 
integration of the war-time coalition 
yf the United Nations. The victors 
ave increasingly been divided into 
o contending blocs of powers, sep- 
rated by conflicting aims and meth- 

s, by ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing, by suspicions and fears. The 
tensions which have grown between the 
oviet Union and the Western states 
e reflected in more and more areas 
jof international life, as frictions and 
jostile acts increase. During the past 
year the lines of division have become 
much sharper, threatening the security 
\of every people. 
-In Europe, the major center of con- 
licting policies is Germany, with its 
resent weakness and potential 
strength. From Stettin to Trieste Eu- 
rope is split by this conflict. In Asia, 
aS in Europe, the lines of division are 
iijoecoming sharper. Korea remains in 
lwwo separate zones of occupation. The 
ajaopes for a united and peaceful China 
ave grown dim in recent months. 


ONE WoRLD OR NONE 

The menace of Soviet-Western ten- 
lions is seen most clearly against the 
yackground of the new weapons of 
iWaass destruction, epitomized by the 
itomic bomb. 

The critical issue is the question of 
lffective world control of atomic en- 
Hillirgy, as the probable key to any 
ailiroader control of armaments. During 
he months past some progress has been 
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and governments — 


made toward this goal, although the 
greatest hurdles have not been sur- 
mounted and the time for halting a 
catastrophic race in atomic weapons 
is short. After nearly a year of study 
and debate, the United States decided 
to place its own atomic energy fa- 
cilities under civilian control. The 
United Nations, moreover, agreed on 
the need for international control of 
this new power and set up an Atomic 
Energy Commission to negotiate a 
plan. 


This article is a condensation of a 
survey of recent international trends 
made by the Department of Interna- 
tional Justice and Goodwill. The pur- 
pose of this survey is to supply back- 
ground material to the many church 
groups which are joining in the spe- 
cial study emphasis leading up to 
World Order Day, November 10. A 
copy of the full survey may be ob- 
tained from the Department. 

The study emphasis coincides with 
the opening of the first meeting of the 
General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in this country on October 23, 
and also with the first anniversary of 
the date when the United Nations 
Charter came into effect, October 24. 


sentative on that commission, Mr. 
Baruch, following the recommendations 
of the Acheson-Lilienthal report, has 
put forward some far-reaching pro- 
posals for the establishment of effective 
world controls. 

The American proposals constitute 
one of the significant state papers of 
our time. They recognize that the 
security of each nation depends upon 
the security of all, and offer to yield 
the temporary American monopoly of 
atomic energy in return for a genuine 
international authority to control the 
dangerous phases of the atomic process 
and to assure the world against viola- 
tion of the controls. They offer a 
new and hopeful pattern. 

Contrasting with the effort to con- 
trol weapons of mass destruction is 
the continued emphasis of the great 
powers on war industry and research, 
the staging of military and naval ma- 
neuvers, and the struggle for strategic 
bases. The past year has witnessed 


Thirdly, the American repre-~ 


the unmistakable signs of a new arma- 
ments race. 
VicTORS AND VANQUISHED 

The defeated countries, at least in 
Europe, have thus far been given little 
opportunity to rebuild their national 
life on independent and democratic 
lines. Rather they have become 
strategic pawns in the struggle for 
power among the major victors. In 
Japan, a more promising pattern is 
evident. The occupation policy has 
given the vanquished some opportunity 
and incentive to rebuild the national 
life on democratic and peaceful founda- 
tions. 

FREE AND SUBJECT PEOPLES 

The welfare and status of dependent 
peoples have long been of especial 
concern to Christian people. Through- 
out the East the inhabitants of subject 
territories are pressing for conditions 
of freedom. As in the past, the powers 
occupying dependent areas have been 
slow to recognize the claims of the 
native populations. 

Despite this backward trend, two 
hopeful events of major significance 
have occurred in recent months. The 
Philippine Islands became an_inde- 
pendent commonwealth in July, and 
the British government has offered the 
people of India a forward-looking plan 
for an independent federal union. Some 
efforts, furthermore, have been made 
to draft trust agreements for the man- 
dated areas. 

SUFFERING AND PRIVATION 

The constant background of inter- 
national relations since the end of hos- 
tilities has been the great want of the 
necessities of life which has oppressed 
the majority of peoples. Most pathetic 
of all are the masses of refugees up- 
rooted by war’s havoc and _ hatreds. 
The relief efforts of the more privileged 
peoples, through UNRRA and through 
supplementary voluntary agencies, 
have made it possible for people in 
some countries to start rebuilding their 
lives. 

Despite improvement in some areas, 
the world’s food crisis is still grave. 
Famine looms in China and India, and 
acute need in a large part of Europe. 

MorAL AND SPIRITUAL DISUNITY 

The material needs of mankind are 
matched or outweighed by moral and 
spiritual needs. The building of one 
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world requires as its foundation a com- 
mon body of ethical principles on 
which the structure of international 
relations can be based. The past year 
has brought little or no progress toward 
this objective. The struggle for pow- 
er among the victors has revealed sharp 
cleavages with regard to both the goals 
and methods of society, although the 
similarity of professed goals for human 
welfare offers hope for the future. The 
lack of common moral standards is 
perhaps the most perilous characteristic 
of the post-war world. 


THE UNITED NATIONS 


Over against the foregoing factors 
of world crisis stands one development 
of a more hopeful character, the com- 
ing into existence of the United Na- 
tions organization and related bodies. 
The General Assembly has met as the 
public forum of the world. The Se- 
curity Council has gone into regular 
session and has focused attention on a 
number of the tensions which plague 
post-war relationships. The Economic 
and Social Council has held its first 
meetings, launching permanent com- 
missions on human rights, economics 
and employment, transport and com- 
munications, social problems, and sta- 
tistics. Through the Council’s initia- 
tive, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization and the World Health Or- 
ganization are being established. Final- 
ly, the International Court of Justice 
is established and a number of coun- 
tries, including the United States, have 
accepted compulsory jurisdiction in in- 
ternational legal disputes. 

The specialized international agen- 
cies under the Economic and Social 
Council have likewise made progress. 

It is, of course, true that the suc- 
cess of the United Nations procedures 
depends upon the amount of collabora- 
tion agreeable to the major powers. 
The mounting tensions between the 
Soviet and Western powers may pre- 
vent the United Nations machinery 
from operating effectively. Neverthe- 
less, the existence of this organization, 
ready for use, is of great significance 
in the movement toward world com- 
munity and world government. 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD ORDER 


The efforts of the churches to bring 
the principles and resources of the 
Christian Gospel to bear upon world 
affairs have continued during the past 
year. Yet these efforts have not 
matched the needs of the time or the 
demands of Christian obligation. Only 
a small part of the potential strength 
of the churches of Christ has been en- 
listed for expressing the Christian wit- 
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ness for world order. Some forward- 
looking steps, however, .have been 
taken. A year ago the Commission 
on a Just and Durable Peace put for- 
ward a general post-war strategy en- 
titled ‘Christian Action on Four 
Fronts for Peace.” <A special meeting 
of the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America was convened 
in March. At this meeting, the Coun- 
cil adopted an important statement of 
objectives called “The Churches and 
World Order.” 

The churches of Christ throughout 


the world have also made considerable . 


progress as an ecumenical movement. 
Christian deputations to the churches 
of Germany and Japan in the first 
months after the war helped to 
strengthen the ties of fellowship and 
understanding which the war had been 
unable to break. The Provisional 
Committee of the World Council of 


Churches, meeting last February 
spoke to the conscience of the worl 
on the needs of the starving, the home 
less and the oppressed. It also au 
thorized the establishment of a spe 
cial international commission to giv 
the churches counsel on world-orde 
strategy. The charter for this Com 
mission of the Churches on Interna 
tional Affairs was drafted at the con 
ference of Christian leaders held a 
Cambridge, England, in August. Thus 
while the crisis of humanity continue 
to grow, the churches of Christ pre 
pare for a more effective demonstra 
tion of the Christian witness in th 
world of nations. Over against thi 
anarchy of secular relations is th 
growing sense of unity and fellowshi 
among the churches. In the unit 
of the Christian community there i 
a brightening beacon for the work 
community. i 


A Message to 


Our Churches 


Following is the text of the official 
statement of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America for 
World Order Day, November 10, 
1946:* 


HE CRISIS of humanity mounts with each 
fant: day. The fabric of our society, 
weakened by years of global war, is being 
torn asunder by growing conflict between 
two worlds. The tensions between the 
Soviet and Western powers dim the pros- 
pects for just or durable peace settlements, 
and heighten the terrible insecurity of this 
atomic age. Before the task of world re- 
construction has really begun, the great 
powers are showing through competition in 
armaments a fear and distrust of each other, 
which, if unchecked, may lead to new war. 
Fear and frustration mark the mood of 
the peoples. Truly, this is a time of test- 
ing for the family of nations, and for the 
churches of Christ in every land. 

The Christian witness in the world of 
nations is a challenge to governments and 
peoples. Unless there is a moral transforma- 
tion in the hearts of individuals and in 
society, the seeds of pride and selfishness 
will surely produce the bitter fruit of a 
new and more terrible war. Our churches 
have stated this truth repeatedly. The pas- 
sage of time has only made more clear 
its validity. If there is to be sufficient 
world order to prevent chaos, international 


_ “Copies of the World Order Day Message, 
including the full text of the survey by the 
Department of International Justice and Good- 
will from which the article on the preceding 
page was taken, may be obtained by writing 
to the Department at 297 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y¥. Price: 5c a copy, $4.00 per 
hundred. 


relations must: be changed at their source— 
in the spirit of man. There is no substitut 
for a fundamental conversion of attitudes 


The building of the United Nations a 
a method for constructive cooperation i 
of utmost importance in the struggle for ; 
just and durable peace. It offers a favora 
ble opportunity peacefully to adjust con 
flicting interests, to review and revise un 
just conditions in the peace settlements, t 
further human rights and fundamenta 
freedoms, to control weapons of mass de 
struction, to concert the efforts of humanity 
on the tremendous tasks of reconstruction 
But the United Nations -organization i 
built upon the premise of international fel: 
lowship. It is a mechanism which can be 
used, neglected or misused. If it is to be 
used successfully, the nations must find ¢ 
new loyalty to all humanity above thei 
separate loyalties, and a common founda- 
tion of moral principles beneath their con- 
flicting philosophies. Unless there is suck 
a conversion of attitudes, all plans for peace 
are doomed to tragic failure. This warn- 
ing must be taken to heart by the churches 
of Christ and by the nations of men. 

The Christian witness for world ordet 
is also a message of hope. This is God's 
world and He has not forsaken it. In 
Jesus Christ He has revealed for all time 
His infinite love. No matter how dark 
the prospects for mankind may seem, the 
Christian, knowing God and His justice 
and His mercy, will not despair. The 
Christian knows that man is called to a 
higher destiny. He knows that God’s help 
is ever available to those who turn to Him 


(See Page 27) ‘ 
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Greater Cooperation in Italy 


EVANGELICAL FORCES FOUND STRENGTHENED BY HARDSHIPS 


By Howarp V. YERGIN 


HE EVANGELICAL forces in 

Italy suffered greatly and hero- 

ically under the Fascist regime 
and particularly under German oc- 
cupation. The personal suffering and 
the heroism of the pastors and many 
church members is an epic story. One 
pastor was arrested thirteen times on 
Suspicion of sympathy with the 
Partisans, and held as hostage with 
the promise that if any German was 
killed he would be shot in reprisal; 
another pastor and his wife were held 
for eleven days in separate solitary 
confinement on the same “charge,” 
each evening being threatened with 
the firing squad the next morning. 
Other pastors hid in caves, in icy 
waters, and in snow banks; the health 
of all is undermined as a result of 
the suffering, the anxiety, the lack of 
food and clothing. 
_ The trend toward closer cooperative 
relationships between the various 
evangelical groups had been notable 
even before the war, but this fellow- 
ship of suffering has hastened the 
movement and heartening progress can 
be chronicled. 

First in point of time was the or- 
ganization of local ministers’ councils 
and interdenominational relief com- 
mittees in all of the larger centers of 
population. While the membership in 
the ministers’ councils does not extend 


beyond the strictly “regular” denom- 
inations, membership in the relief com- 
mittees includes all evangelical groups, 
Pentecostals, Plymouth Brethren, Ad- 
ventists, Salvation Army, etc. A pastor 
and a layman represent each group. 


Mr. Yergin has just returned from six 
months in Italy where he was a special 
representative of the World Council of 
Churches. He is the executive of the 
Synod of New York of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. 


The committees have functioned capa- 
bly and _ conscientiously, carefully 
scrutinizing each appeal for a share 
in America’s gifts and making grants 
on the basis of need and of total 
available supplies. The writer was 
privileged to observe the almost rev- 
erent way in which the relief supplies 
sent through the American Italian In- 
terdenominational Relief Committee or 
the Church Committee on Overseas 
Relief and Reconstruction were al- 
located. Lack of adequate transporta- 
tion seriously handicapped their work, 
in spite of the generous assistance in 
the form of trucks from American Re- 
lief for Italy and its Italian counter- 
part, ENDSI, organized by Mr. Myron 
Taylor. 

The ministers’ councils have arranged 
interdenominational broadcasts on 
Sunday afternoons, under Allied Mili- 
tary Government permission, in twelve 
cities, and the results have been re- 


OPENING THE EVANGELICAL CLINIC IN NAPLES 


Left to right: Pastor Deodato, Waldensian; a volunteer physician; Dr. Robert Keller- 
man, Congregational-Christian Service Commission, himself a Methodist; Rev. 
Howard V. Yergin, Pastor Santi of Casa Materna, Methodist; Pastor Ricci, Baptist; 
a Waldensian nurse; and Mrs. Wilford Lyon, Congregational-Christian Service. 
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warding. Letters, phone calls, personal 
visits have followed each broadcast, 
the burden of the replies being grati- 
tude for the simple and positive ex- 
position of the Gospel, and surprise at 
learning that the Evangelicals believe 
in God and in the Divinity of Christ. 
These ministers’ councils have also in 
several cities organized ‘Christian Cul- 
tural Centers,” at which the practical 
application of Evangelical Christian 
doctrines is presented and free discus- 
sion invited. There is a generous at- 
tendance of non-evangelicals at these 
centers. Some of the addresses both 
over the radio and in the centers, have 
been printed and given wide distribu- 
tion, though lack of money and paper 
has been a hampering factor. In 
Venice the two Evangelical pastors, 
Methodist and Waldensian, formed a 
council and secured from the Allied 
authorities permission to use a con- 
fiscated German Lutheran Church. 
Sunday afternoons meetings have been 
held at which Evangelical doctrines 
have been explained, the attendance, 
largely non-evangelical, running from 
1,000 to 1,500. Continued use of this 
building has been assured through the 
mediation of the World Council of 
Churches. 

This last spring, at the national con- 
ventions of the two bodies, was con- 
summated the union of the English 
Wesleyan Church and the Methodist 
Episcopal (formerly American) 
Church. The redistribution of pastors 
and work on the new basis is now in 
process. The terms of the union in- 
cluded a stipulation that union with 
the historic Waldensian Church of 
Italy would be sought, and approaches 
toward this goal are being made. 

A momentous forward step in Evan- 
gelical unity was the formation of The 
Federal Council of Evangelical Chris- 
tian Churches of Italy. Invitations to 
join in this forward step were sent to 
the United Methodists, the Southern 
Baptists, the Waldensians, the Inde- 
pendent Mission of La Spezia, the 
Pentecostals, the Plymouth Brethren, 
and the Adventists. The first four 
accepted, but the latter three declined. 
The Salvation Army, the Y.M.C.A. 
and the Y.W.C.A. are most friendly 
and helpful allies. The preposition 
“of” before Italy in the title of the 
Council was debated at length, by rea- 
son of the existence in the larger cities 
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of many foreign colonies served by 
churches of the homelands—Scotch, 
English, American, German.’ These 
are “in” Italy but not “of” Italy and 
it was decided that for the present, 
because of the complicated political 
situation, it would be wiser not 
to include them although hope was 
expressed that at a later time they 
might be included. Final approval 
and ratification of the council constitu- 
tion awaits only the action of the na- 
tional bodies. 

Meanwhile the provisional council 
has been active. Preceding the June 
2nd national elections on the form of 
government, a poster conspicuous by 
its modesty of size, print and color, 
appeared on the walls throughout Italy 
alongside the flamboyant posters of 
the other political parties (there were 
twenty-seven parties in the Rome dis- 
trict). It presented soberly and 
factually the case for religious liberty 
and received wide attention. “Z’Os- 
servatore Romano,” the official Vatican 
organ, commented ironically: “It is 
an interesting poster, but in vain, be- 
cause no one should feel the necessity 
of demanding that freedom which no 
one thinks of denying.” (i.e., “The 
Evangelicals fave religious liberty!” 
“When I use a word, Humpty Dump- 
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ty said, ‘it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.’ ’’) 
The council has also prepared two 
brochures on religious liberty for dis- 
tribution to the members of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, now in session 
to frame a constitution for the new 
Republic. 

The work of various American 
Evangelical groups has been a hearten- 
ing example in Italy of Christian co- 
operation. The American Friends in 
several places are manually aiding in 
the reconstruction of homes. The 
Church of the Brethren, in addition 
to its gift of five hundred heifers to 
Italy—now being distributed in co- 
operation with the Italian Govern- 
ment’s Department of Agriculture— 
has also undertaken similar construc- 
tion. The Congregational-Christian 
Church, together with the Unitarian 
Church, has carried through at Naples 
a study in nutrition of under-nourished 
people, and it is now completing a 
series of barracks to house 550 bombed- 
out persons who have been living in 
hillside caves for two and three years. 
The American Mennonites are estab- 
lishing in the Waldensian Valleys a 
visiting nurse service to supplement 
that already furnished by the Wal- 
denses, and hope soon to operate a 
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demonstration farm. to aid the farmer 
of the rocky mountain-sides. Th: 
group has distributed many tons ¢ 
clothing and this winter is bringing 3} 
Italian youth to study in America) 
colleges. The work of the America! 
Italian Evangelical Relief Committ 
has already been referred to and thi 
aid of united Protestantism throug) 
the World Council of Churches hai 
been given in an amazing number o 
ways. All these, whose ministry i 
not limited to evangelicals, have mad: 
a profound impression in Italy. 

A chapter should be written some 
time on the work of the Americar 
Protestant chaplains in Italy and thei: 
warm friendliness and practical aid fo: 
the Evangelical groups. Regardles: 
of their denomination, they fraternizec 
with churches in their vicinity anc 
helped in many ways: One chaplain 
a Lutheran, finding the Waldensiar 
Church at Cerignola without its pastor 
learned Italian in one month and con. 
ducted their services during the 
months he was stationed nearby. At 
Naples the chaplains have started 4 
fund for an evangelical hospital ir 
memory of American boys who diec 
in Italy. A beginning has already 
been made in the establishment of 4 
clinic in the Waldensian Church whick 
ministers to all, irrespective of creed 
The writer was present on the opening 
day of the clinic. It was busy from 
the start and has grown in usefulness 
as equipment has become available. 

Cooperation of Evangelical forces in 
Italy is a real and growing thing. 
There are many adversaries, but the 
door at present is open. We whe 
possess that liberty for which our Evan- 
gelical brethren in Italy are striving, 
may devoutly echo Paul’s message to 
the Philippians: “I thank my God 
upon all my remembrance of you, al- 
ways in every supplication of mine on 
behalf of you all making my supplica- 
tion with: joy for your fellowship in 
furtherance of the Gospel.” 

“They of Italy salute you.” 


LOS ANGELES PLANS 
EVANGELISTIC CRUSADE 

Churches in the Los Angeles area 
under leadership of the Department of 
Evangelism of the Church Federation 
have planned an evangelistic crusade 
for the fall which is expected to sur- 
pass in scope any program of its kind 
ever attempted in a metropolitan area. 

It will begin on October 13 with 
a religious census and conclude De- 
cember 8. Three hundred ministers 
from outside the city are being invited 
to participate. 
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MISSION TO YOUTH 
IS SCHEDULED FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS AREA 


A Mission to Youth will be held in 
Indianapolis October 13-18 when Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones speaks to assemblies 
n the seven city high schools and 
sounsels with students. At the same 
time Dr. Merrill B. McFall, pastor of 
the First Methodist Church of the 
Wesley Foundation, Indiana Universi- 
ty, will speak in the nine county high 
schools. 

Sponsored by the recently organized 
Youth Senate of the Church Federa- 
tion of Indianapolis, the week will 
close with a rally of city and state 
young people at Butler University Field 
House. Arrangements for this finale 
are being made by youth officers of 
the Indianapolis Federation and the 
Indiana Council of Churches. 

The Mission to Youth is being 
planned with the cooperation of the 
Department of Evangelism of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. It marks 
the climax of one year of growth for 
the United Christian Youth Council, 
which is sponsored by the Department 
of Religious Education of the Indian- 
apolis Federation. The Youth Senate 
was organized last May. 

This program, which is challenging 
the youth of Indianapolis, was made 
possible by the expansion of the 
Church Federation by the addition of 
Daniel R. Ehalt as full-time secretary 
of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

Another phase of this program is 
the Youth Radio Guild which was or- 
ganized following a six-week course in 
script-writing and broadcasting con- 


ducted by an expert in the field. More 


than 30 young people completed the 
ourse. 


Two Observances Will 
Feature Laymen 

_ The place of laymen in the Church 
will be emphasized on two special Sun- 
days during the fall months. 
Laymen’s Sunday, sponsored by The 
Laymen’s Movement for a Christian 
World, will be observed October 20, 
and Men and Missions Sunday, spon- 
sored by the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, will be observed on Octo- 
der 20 in Canada, and on November 
17 in the United States. 

Last year more than 2,000 churches 
itilized Laymen’s Sunday to empha- 
size the practical application of Christ’s 
eachings in everyday affairs. In- 
iormation may be obtained by writing 
10 The Laymen’s Movement, 347 
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Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

The observance of Men and Mis- 
sions Sunday this year will mark the 
16th anniversary of its founding, and 
all former records for participation are 
expected to be broken. Lay speakers 
have been chosen by pastors through- 
out the country to present the mission 
story. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton and John 
Foster Dulles have prepared radio 
transcriptions, and a speaker’s manual 
containing messages from eminent 
clergymen and laymen is being dis- 
tributed. This material is available 
through any missionary board or from 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HOLDS MASS 
MEETING FOR MISSIONARIES 

Four hundred missionaries met in 
San Francisco to embark for China 
and the Philippines on September 11, 
under the sponsorship of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North Ameri- 
ca. The missionaries are being sent 
by 123 missionary agencies in the 
United States and Canada that make 
up the Conference. 

A mass meeting was held in the San 
Francisco Opera House September 10 
in honor of the men and women em- 
barking on this Christian mission. This 
mass meeting was jointly sponsored by 
the Northern California-Western Ne- 
vada Council of Churches and the San 
Francisco Council of Churches. 
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CWS APPOINTS TWO 
FIELD SECRETARIES 


Rev. Jesse D. Reber, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, and Mr. Samuel J. 
Mills, New York, N. Y., have been 
appointed by Church World Service as 
field secretaries to coordinate the re- 
lief work of councils of churches, min- 
isterial associations and other church 
organizations. Mr. Reber will work 
in the Midwest and South and Mr. 
Mills is assigned to the Eastern part 
of the country. 

The United Council of Church 
Women already has a program under 
way. Its members are compiling 500,- 
000 “Kiddie Kits” for children aged 
one through four. The kits will in- 
clude warm clothing, blankets and oth- 
er articles for the comfort and pro- 
tection of small children in many 
lands. 

These kits will be brought to church- 
es throughout the country on World 
Community Day, Nov. 1, for con- 
secration ceremonies, after which they 
will be sent to the CWS warehouses 
for overseas distribution. 

The newest project of Church World 
Service is the establishment of a dis- 
placed persons sub-division. Headed 
by Dr. Hazel G. Ormsbee, New York, 
N. Y., a veteran social welfare leader, 
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the new sub-division has an authorized 
budget of $450,000 for the remainder 
of this year. The fund will be spent 
in resettling war orphans, youths and 
homeless Christian families in Ameri- 
ca and other countries prepared to 
receive them. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Pastor’s Loan Shelf. By Rus- 
sell L. Dicks and Seward Hiltner. Re- 
printed from The Pastor, July, 1946. 
A list of books and pamphlets useful 
in supplementing personal counseling. 
The materials are grouped under such 
headings as: A philosophy of life, 
prayer, meditation, relief of tension, 
mental illness, alcoholics, bereave- 
ments, husband-wife situations, par- 


ental understanding of children, 
physical and emotional handicaps, 
etc. 10 cents a copy. 


A B C Summary on the Churches 
and the United Nations: The General 
Assembly. By Walter W. Van Kirk. 
Published by the Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace. This leaflet 
covers such topics as: What the as- 
sembly is, what it is expected to do, 
the member nations, voting procedure, 
delegates, the first session of the As- 
sembly, and the Churches and the As- 
sembly. $2.00 per hundred. 


young people. 


158 Fifth Avenue 


GOOD WILL CONFERENCE 
CONDUCTED IN MICHIGAN 


The Fourth Annual Good Will Con. 
ference, sponsored by the Berrier 
County Council of Churches in coop- 
eration with the Michigan Council o! 
Churches, was scheduled for Septem- 
ber 6-8 at Camp Warren, near Coloma 
Mich. Seventeen other agencies sup.- 
port this project which aims to bring 
together the major occupational group: 
in each area “for the development o: 
good will and mutual understanding a 
points of conflict. 

The Conference forms a week-enc 
camp where people of all creeds, faith: 
and races, can meet in mutual respec 
and friendliness and consider the is 
sues which divide man from man. 

Discussions are conducted on thi 
round-table method, and leaders ar 
provided through adult educational de 
partments of Michigan’s colleges. 


CoNnNECTICUT CouNcIL of Churche 
is conducting a character-building pro 
gram for 1800 workers on _ tobacc 
farms in the state. The program pro 
vides full-time religious services, spirit 
ual counseling, and recreation for th 
workers, most of whom are Jamaican 
and Negro high school boys from th 
South. 


| CENTURY HYMN BOOKS 


THE NEW CHURCH HYMNAL 


By H. AucustInEe SmirH and Associates 

The new hymnal that is recognized by 
ministers and choir leaders as in harmony 
with the substance and point of view of the 
progressive church today. 


Contains 527 hymns and chants, with 


' music, 72 pages of worship material. 


Cloth, $2.00; 12 to 50, $1.75 
50 or more, $1.50 


For the Intermediate and High School Ages 
THE NEW HYMNAL FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


H. Aucustimne SmirH, Editor 


Contains 344 hymns set to vibrant and inspiring tunes. Seventy- 
six pages of the finest worship material heretofore assembled for 
All of the material is grouped under subjects of 
special interest to modern youth. 


Each, $1.50; 12 to 50, $1.35; 50 or more, $1.25 


For the Junior and Primary Ages 
THE HYMNAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Edited by: CaroLine B. Parker and G. Dartincton RICHARDS 


Contains 150 hymns. 
selections for junior choirs, worship services, etc. 


Each, $1.25; $1.00 in quantities of 12 or over. 


Twenty-two pages of chants, responses, 


At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York 10, N. Y. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETID 


October 31, 1517 


N THIS date, Martin Luther, a 

monk of the Augustinian Or- 
der, posted on the doors of the 
Castle Church in Wittenberg, Ger- 
many, his ninety-five theses, or ar- 
guments, against indulgences. This 
was according to the custom of that 
day, which had no newspapers or ra- 
dio and found this a convenient way 
to bring ideas to public attention. 

Though only thirty-three years old, 
this young monk had already achieved 
considerable distinction. In 1510, he 
had visited Rome and been saddened 
by the corruption of the Church in 
high places. He became a_ sharp 
critic of certain practices, advocating 
‘major changes in the Canon Law, in 
the educational methods of the day, 
and even in the scholastic philosophy. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that 
when Tetzel came into the region, 
urging the purchase of indulgences 
from punishment for sin, this young 
-monk should protest. The ninety-five 
theses, originally intended as a basis 
for local discussion, came into an 
“immediate and enormous popularity” 
—to the great astonishment of their 
author. 

His proposals cut deeply into the 

ideas and authority of the all-powerful 
ecclesiastical system. Rome soon took 
steps to discipline the “presumptuous 
monk.” This and succeeding events 
resulted in the great religious move- 
ment known as the Reformation. 
Luther, Calvin, Knox, Zwingli and 
others, each in his own way, carried 
on this initial revolt; and out of their 
‘efforts grew what we know today as 
the Protestant Church. 


Dr. WALTER W. VAN Kirk, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Department of 
International Justice and Goodwill, has 
received an honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Denison University, 
Granville, Ohio, for his work in behalf 
of world peace. 


SuNDAY ScHoot, week-day church 
school, and other church school super- 
intendents were guests at the Septem- 
ber dinner meeting of the Wichita, 
-Kan., Council of Churches. Rev. Mil- 
ton R. Vogel, Executive Secretary of 
the Kansas Council of Churches spoke 
on: “Wanted—Church School Lead- 
ers.” 


OCTOBER, 1946 


REFORMATION DAY 


October 31, 1946 


PECIAL Reformation Day serv- 

ices will be held in many com- 
munities this year. Among _ the 
larger cities, St. Louis plans another 
mass meeting with Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man of New York as the speaker. At 
the Cleveland observance the address 
will be given by Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam; and at the one in Cincinnati 
by Dr. Paul Scherer. 

The Methodist Council of Bishops, 
at its meeting early this year, recom- 
mended ‘‘that Reformation Day be ob- 
served interdenominationally through- 
out the nation, and that the proposal 
be referred to the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America 
with a request for favorable action.” 
The Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council on May 9 received and 
approved this recommendation. 

A special folder prepared for the 
occasion by the Commission on Wor- 
ship points out that “this occasion 
gives unusual opportunity to join the 


Cathed 


ooe 


Set No. 1 


“The Christmas 
Story” 
Beautifully photographed 
reproductions in full color 
KODACHROME. This 
35mm filmstrip contains 
27 single frames and is 
sent postpaid, with man- 
valadornceeitige..... $7.50 


white. 


Christmas Story 


Set No. 2 


“The Child of Bethlehem” 
“The Three Wise Men” 
“The Boyhood of Jesus” 
Three filmstrips in black and 
Approximately 100 
single frames on these three 
filmstrips. Each frame tells it’s 
story in word and picture. Sent 


postpaid "forme: ih)... $7.50 


You can now obtain for your holiday programs, The Christmas Story 
in either full color or black and white on 35mm filmstrips. 


Send for descriptive folder and order now from your denominationcl 
supply house, or send check, money order or C.O.D. to Dept. .C. 


Cathedral “Films 6404 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


forces of Protestantism in a united 
demonstration of strength and enthusi- 
asm. The impact of such a gather- 
ing is immeasurable. That it can be 
done has been demonstrated, particu- 
larly in the great service at the Kiel 
Municipal Auditorium in St. Louis, 
on October 28, 1945. Nineteen thou- 
sand people jammed that building, 
the largest audience ever to use the 
auditorium; and public officials esti- 
mated that more than 5,000 others 
were turned away.” 

Suggestion is made that the offer- 
ing at community Reformation Day 
services go to Church World Service 
as a token of world-wide Christian 
fellowship. 


PRAYER BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


Miss Margaret T. Applegarth is the 
author of the series of seven prayer 
programs for next January 5 to 12, 
the 101lst observance of the Uni- 
versal Week of Prayer, which is spon- 
sored by the Department of Evangel- 
ism of the Federal Council. The 
theme around which she prepared the 
seven studies is: ‘For This Cause I 
Bow My Knees.” The booklets are 
available at 5c each in any quantity, 
postpaid. 


The ORIGINAL Cathedral Films 


Set No. 3 


“Christmas Carols” 
Six of your favorite Christ- 
mas Carols reproduced 
on 35mm filmstrip. The 
never - to - be - forgotten 
words are reproduced 
over a pictorial back- 
ground of The Nativity. 
Sent postpaid ...$2.00 
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DEVOTIONS 


A, a pastor you can encourage and facilitate the practice of 
daily devotions in every home of your church by making sure 
that each home always receives at least one copy of The Upper 
Room. 


Among the successful plans for placing The Upper Room in 
every home of a church are: 


1. Mail to every home a copy of each issue, together with 
a printed or mimeographed letter from your church. 
Emphasize the fact that The Upper Room is a part of 
your ministry. 


2. Representatives of the church visit every home once a 
quarter and leave a copy of The Upper Room. This plan 
notably stimulates church attendance as well as the 
spiritual life of the members. 


3. Quarterly distribution at the church on a “take one” 
basis. Copies can be mailed or carried to shut-ins and 
others who do not attend church services. 


A, Individual subscriptions paid for by the church and 
mailed direct to every home by The Upper Room. An 
appropriate token of recognition to new members. 


We will be glad to advise with any pastor or layman regarding 
these or any other suggested plans for providing The Upper 
Room. regularly to every church home. 


The October-November-December issue is now ready for mailing. Ten 
or more copies to one address, 5 cents per copy, sent on consignment, if 
desired, with privilege of returning unused copies for credit within 90 
days. Envelopes for rematling, $1.00 per 100. Yearly subscriptions 
in Ue S., Canada and Latin America, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, 
$1.00. Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. Order from 


THE UPPER ROOM 
Medical Arts Bldg. Nashville 3, Tennessee 


CONFERENCE ON 
ECONOMIC LIFE 
NEXT FEBRUARY 


A National Conference on thd 
Church and Economic Life will be 
convened by the Federal Council 
of Churches February 18-20, in Pitts, 
burgh, Pa. Arrangements are being) 
made for the denominations and oth- 
er religious groups to appoint 40C 
delegates who for the most part wil! 
be lay members from the ranks oi: 
agriculture, labor, management, and: 
representatives from civic and con- 
sumer organizations, and from educa- 
tional and professional groups. 

The National Conference is part 
of the continuing study which the 
Council is making on the relation of 
Christianity and the economic order. 
Another phase of this program is the 
series of studies prepared and released 
by the Department of Research and 
Education. Sessions of the Conference 
will give major emphasis to the re- 
sponsibility of the churches, with dis- 
cussion of such questions as: 

What are the most significant is- 
sues within the economic order about 
which the Christian Church should be 
most concerned? 

What is the contribution which 
Protestant churches can best make 
toward resolving these issues on Chris- 
tian principles? 

What program should the churches 
undertake to assure such a contribu- 
tion? 

Information about the procedure for 
appointing delegates is. now being sent 
to the denominations, according to 
Rev. Cameron P. Hall, Co-Secretary 
of the Industrial Relations Division. 
He emphasizes the importance of ob- 
taining conference delegates who rep- 
resent the strength of Protestantism 
in this field. 


OKLAHOMA CITY ISSUES 
NEW MONTHLY PUBLICATION 


Under the name “Council-ing To- 
gether” the Oklahoma City Council 
of Churches in September issued Vol. 
I, No. 1 of its new monthly publication, 
the purpose of which is to express 
publicly the “program, aims, objec- 
tives and achievements of the churches 
working together.” 

In this first issue is the announce- 
ment of a plan to honor the leading 
layman and laywoman of the city at 
the council’s annual meeting next 
January. Contribution in Christian 
leadership will constitute the basis for 
the selection of those to be honored. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLETIN 


Ohio Teachers Study 
Classroom Methods 


Methods of teaching religious edu- 
sation in public schools in Ohio were 
subjected to re-examination and criti- 
sism by teachers themselves, at the 
Jhio Weekday Church School work- 
hop held at Oberlin for four weeks 
his summer under the auspices of the 

epartment of Weekday Church 
schools of the Ohio Council of 
*hurches and the Oberlin Graduate 
school of Theology. 

Actual teaching conditions were re- 
sroduced in the school, with Oberlin 
hildren of the fifth and sixth grades 
erving as pupils, and Miss Frances 
Hill, director of the weekday church 
chools of Zanesville, acting as teacher, 
ind then entering into criticism with 
‘ther teachers who observed her 


nethods. 


Among the twenty-two church school 


eachers attending the course were 
even public school teachers, four of 
vhom will transfer to Weekday Church 
school teaching this fall. Besides the 
Yhio teachers there were five from 
ut of the state who had come to see 
1ow Ohio promotes weekday church 
chools. 


AN APPEAL FOR RELEASE of consci- 
entious objectors from prison was made 
to President Truman by the Executive 
Committee of the South Dakota Coun- 
cil of Churches and Christian Educa- 
tion. It requested further that full 


civil liberties be restored to those re- 
leased. 


Lakeside Findings 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the church-sponsored training of laymen 


seeking equalization of educational op- 
portunity for all races; 

developing cooperative united Church 
channels for effective community ac- 
tion and to encourage church union 
where possible in over-churched com- 
munities ; 

the promotion of adequate economic op- 
portunity for all races; 

take every opportunity to advance the 
Christian ethic in the community by 
adequate acceptance and presentation 
of the Christian gospel. 


IN THE WIDER COMMUNITY 


for community service; 


making our churches conscious of the 
needs of the community; 


the promotion of community recreation; 
a determined effort to bring the teaching 


We Commir OvursEtves with fresh vigor 
and inspiration to the task of interpreting 
and applying our faith to all those affairs 
of the national and world-wide community 
that affect the brotherhood of man: 


of religion into the curriculum of the 
public schools; 

the application of the Christian gospel, 
with its affirmation of human brother- 
hood, to the problem of racial discrim- 
ination. We commit ourselves . there- 
fore to the removal of race discrimina- 
tion, to taking the lead as young church- 
men in the formation of interracial 
community councils, to taking affirma- 
tive action in local situations, and to 


] “Tift Up Your Eyes 
and Look on the Fields...” 


The close of the World War is the beginning of a new era in the life 
of the world. It can be no less than the beginning of a new epoch in 
our foreign mission work. The freeing of lands where we have long 
labored brings us a responsibility and opportunity for which we have 


been praying and planning. 


Christians have the timeless truth that alone gives meaning to his- 
tory and hope to humanity. Our missionaries are even now reaping 
. . and they continue to spread the “Good News”— 


the gospel of God’s redeeming love. 


Through ANNUITY GIFTS you may help. These Gifts provide 
a substantial return to the donor for life. . 
goes to advance the cause of Christ on Baptist mission fields: “and he 
that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice together.” 


waiting harvests . 


For detailed information and free copy of 
ANNUITIES: A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE, write to 


Dr. Jesse R. Wilson, Home Secretary 


AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


152 Madison Avenue 
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.. The residuum of the gift 


New York 16, New York 


to support the total Church in ‘fulfilling 
its prophetic role; 

to support the spirit of cooperation in 
the present United Nations and recom- 
mend the transfer of some major ele- 
ments of national sovereignty to a world 
organization as soon as possible so that 
the principle of universal brotherhood 
may be better served; 

to persistent prayer for lasting peace sup- 
plemented by Christian action in its 
behalf ; 

to interdenominational efforts at all levels, 
believing that our local churches and 
all Protestantism will be strengthened 
if we speak with a united voice in 
matters of common interest; 

to secure information and direction lead- 
ing to consistent, constructive, Christian 
policies regarding those areas of racial 
and religious tensions that seem to be 
increasing ; 

to improve the relations of labor and 
management ; 

to the support of missionary work. 


We FurtHer Commir OUvrRSELVES 


to look for creative methods of implement- 
ing the missionary and evangelistic ef- 
forts of the church at home and abroad 
through the application of Christian 
principles in all channels of life; 
to seek all means whereby we can‘ gain 
greater understanding of the problems 
of foreign countries, by promoting ex- 
change of young churchmen between 
nations, by the study and appreciation 
of the culture, literature, art and music 
of these foreign neighbors; 
to support the efforts by which provision 
is made for the development of an 
adequate program for training Prot- 
estant ministers with the highest pos- 
sible qualifications including 
spiritual dedication 
liberal education 
understanding of the life and needs 
of the community. 


THE ETERNAL WORD OF GOD 
In THE ENGLISH OF TODAY! 


Te Word of God is, of course, unchanging; but the 
form and language in which it was written has changed 
according to the customs and needs of time and place. 
From stone tablets to papyrus scrolls, from hand- 
written volumes to compact printed books, its language 
has been Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, Latin and now prac- 
tically all the tongues of the world. 
‘ Even its English translation has to be revised from 


ee! 


te 


time to time as English itself keeps changing with the 
generations. 

The REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT is the latest, authorized English 
revision of the New Testament prepared by noted Bibli- 
cal scholars of our day. Archaic words and phrases and 
ancient styles of printing have yielded to the best Eng- 
lish of our time and to the printing styles of present-day 
books. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 


Also available, a descriptive booklet: 
“An Introduction. to the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament” — paper cover... 25¢ 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, New York 


Large type—running from 
margin to margin 

Logical paragraphing 
and punctuation 

Poetry in verse form 
Pronunciation indicated 


Cross references at the 
bottom of the page 


For Sale at all Bookstores 
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CITY 


“ARCHBISHOP DISCUSSES 
WORLD COUNCIL TASK 
_AT SPECIAL LUNCHEON 


The unity of Christian churches of 
the world should be sought not as one 
church under a single constitution but 
as a series of churches in full com- 
munion with one another, Dr. Geoffrey 
Francis Fisher, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, said at a luncheon held 
in his honor at the Commodore Hotel 
in New York City on September 9. 
More than 350 persons attended the 
luncheon which was sponsored jointly 
by the American Committee for the 
World Council of Churches and the 
Federal Council of Churches. 

In his comments the Archbishop 
pointed out that the World Council is 
not a church and never will be, and 
that it cannot speak officially for the 
churches because its acts are not 

binding on constituent denominations. 

e then enumerated some of the posi- 

_tive contributions that the World 
Council can make: 

It can exist, and there is real value 
in this alone. 

It can be a focus of common study 

vand thought, a sensitive point of Chris- 


_ tian conscience in the world. 


It can be a fulcrum for action. Its 
authority will be only the strength of 
_its utterances. 


_CAMERON HALL SPEAKS AT 


ALLINOIS LABOR SERVICE 
In Springfield, Ill., Labor Sunday 


marked the conclusion of the summer 
_Union Services sponsored through the 
Council of Churches. Rev. Cameron P. 


Hall, Co-Secretary of the Industrial 
Relations Division of the Federal Coun- 


cil, was the speaker. A week later Mr. 
Hall was speaker at the Church-Labor 
Conference sponsored by the Erie, 
Pa., Council of Churches. 

Labor Sunday in Tulsa was observed 


with a special vesper service sponsored 


by the Council of Churches at which 
William Green, President of the 
_A. F. of L., was the guest speaker. 


TO STUDY ALCOHOL PROBLEMS 

The social action secretaries of vari- 
cus denominations will meet in the 
Federal Council building October 15 
for a preliminary conference on al- 
cohol problems, according to Dr. 
Beverly M. Boyd, Secretary of the 
Department of Christian Social Rela- 
tions. 

This meeting is being held pursuant 
to an action of the Executive Com- 


- mittee of the Federal Council last June. 


OCTOBER, 1946 


Tue Maine Councit of Churches 
plans to repeat on a larger scale next 
year its interracial vacation plan 
through which 31 Negro boys and girls 
from Boston spent two weeks in Maine 
homes. This is the first such venture 
undertaken by the Council. 


NEW SPRINGFIELD SECRETARY 

Rev. Frank Dunn, Director of Pub- 
lic Relations of the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, has been ap- 
pointed the Executive Secretary of the 
Springfield Council of Churches, on 
part time. He will continue on the 
staff of the state council, concentrat- 
ing attention upon cooperative Chris- 
tian needs and tasks in Western Massa- 


MON, HERE’S SOMETHING GOOD! 


chusetts, with offices for both the state 
and city in Springfield, Mass. 


CWS HAS NEW PROMOTION 
MATERIAL ON RELIEF NEEDS 

The promotion division of Church 
World Service has several radio scripts 
and plays available for groups wish- 
ing to dramatize the story of relief 
and reconstruction. A new poster has 
been prepared, and there is also availa- 
ble a newly completed film strip which 
sketches the whole picture of need 
abroad and the way America is meet- 
ing that need. 

These materials may be obtained 
from Church World Service at 37 East 
36th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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I’ve found out how I can spend my money and have it at the same time—give it 


away and keep it! 


I’ve always wanted to give a nice sum of money for missionary work, but I was 
afraid I’d need it later on—you know how it is. 

Then I heard about annuity agreements with the Board of Foreign Missions of 
the Presbyterian Church. They told me I could leave my money in their keeping, 
and as long as I lived I’d be assured of a steady income—and later on when I have 
no use for it, that money could help to keep the foreign mission work going. I tell 
you, I jumped at that idea. That’s what I call a bargain! 

The annuities are approved by the New York State Insurance Department and the 
payments are safe and regular. The Board has not missed one payment in the 70 years 
they have been making annuity agreements. You ought to write for information today. 


MUTUAL BENEFITS 


1. A guaranteed yearly income up to 
7 percent. 


ments. 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 
y of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


I 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


; | 
2. Safe, regular and continuous pay- I 


Please send me a FREE copy of your 


annuity booklet, “Income Assured for You.” 


3. A share in the support of World § Name 


Missions. 


4. Certain income tax exemptions. 


: Address 
| Date of Birth 
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for those whe cherish the heritage 
of the years 


...the dramatic story of the growth of 
Christian movements, seen through sixty years 
of unique service— 


ADDRESSES 
ed 


PAPERS 
of 


JOHN R. MOTT 


For the church and its leaders here is basic documentation on the development 
of modern, world-wide, Christian institutions. The life and leadership of no 
other layman than John R. Mott provide such a body of source material. Per- 
spective on strategy for the Christian advance is set in these six volumes: 


Vol. 1. The Student Volunteer Movement 
Vol. 2. World’s Student Christian Federation 
Vol. 3. Young Men’s Christian Association 
Vol. 4. Young Men’s Christian Association 
Vol. 5. International Missionary Council | 
Vol. 6. General Addresses and Papers 


. . a set for reference and challenge in the home, church, school, college, 
library. The first two volumes are ready; Vols. 3 and 4 will be ready in Novem- ! 
ber; Vols. 5 and 6 will be ready in February, 1947. Your order for the set placed 
with your bookstore now brings each volume to you as ready for $6.00. Separate 
volumes, $7.50. Complete Set, $36.00 


AT YOUR CHURCH BOOKSTORE 


pin: fion Zz ress 


Garillonic 
“Bells 


Let your church tower pour out 
the ever glorious songs of The 
Saviour’s birth through the rich, 
golden voice of Schulmerich 
Carillonic Bells. Here is the in- 
strument best fitted to translate 
the songs of the ages into songs 
in the air, with tones of purest 
beauty. 


You may have the joyous 
voice of Carillonic Bells in your 
church this Christmas. No 
season could be more appropri- 
ate than this, to dedicate a 
memorial that proclaims joy and 
peace to heart and home. Early 
inquiry is necessary if instal- 
lation by Christmas is desired. 


ELECTRONICS, inc: 


SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
CARILLONIC BELLS - TOWER MUSIC SYSTEMS - ACOUSTIC 


{ _ UNITS - SOUND DISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS - CHURCH HEARING AIDS 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 
SCHOOLS HELD IN VERMONT 


The opening of leadership training 
schools marked the observance of Re- 
ligious Education Week in Vermont. 
Addison, Franklin and Rutland Coun- 
ty Councils of Churches held training 
schools one night a week for six weeks 
beginning September 23, 27 and Oc- 
tober 1 respectively. 

These schools included special in- 
struction for church school teachers, 
courses in the Bible, and popular 
courses on the relation of religion to 
problems of the home, community and 
world. Members of the staff of the 
Vermont Church Council, Cleo Dun- 
can, Rev. Dortha Weaver and Rev. 
Stanley B. Hyde, assisted in setting 
up these schools and teaching in them. 


World Council Group To 
Meet in This Country 


The next full meeting of the Pro- 
visional Committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches will be held in the 
United States April 22-25, 1947, it 
was decided at the meeting of the ad- 
ministrative committee held in London 
last month. This will be the first 
time the Provisional Committee has 
met in this country. The place of the 
session has not yet been established. 

Four international church planning 
commissions have been formed to pre- 
pare for the first Assembly of the 
World Council which will be held in 
Amsterdam, Holland, from August 24 
to September 4, 1948. 
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Oxnam Is Speaker 
For Radio Vespers 


Beginning on October 6, Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America, will be the weekly broad- 
caster in “National Vespers.” This is 
the program which has become one of 
the outstanding features of radio, as a 
result of the long and distinguished 
association with it of Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick. Dr. Fosdick retired 
from active service at the end of last 
May. Bishop Oxnam has been invited 
by the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany to be the successor to Dr. Fos- 
dick on the air for the new season from 
the beginning of October until the end 
of January. 

The fall schedule of religious broad- 
casting sponsored by the Federal 
Council includes 17 programs. The 
weekly schedule for October and No- 
vember (with one exception as noted) 
is as follows: 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 
WEAF anp NETWORK 
Sundays at 10:00 A.M.—Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, ‘‘National Radio Pulpit” 
Saturdays at 6:45 P.M.—Dr. Walter W. Van 
Kirk, ‘Religion in the News” 
AMERICAN BROADCASTING COMPANY 
Sundays at 2:30 P.M.—Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam, ‘‘National Vespers” 
“Gems for Thought” 
8:55 to 9:00 A.M.; also 11:30 to 11:35 P.M. 
Mondays—Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo 
Tuesdays—Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell 
Wednesdays—Dr. Allen E. Claxton 
Thursdays—Rev. Samuel M. Shoemaker 
Fridays—Dr. Arthur Henry Limouze 


Morvat BroapcasTinc SysTEM 
“Faith in Our Time” 
10:15 A.M.—Network except WOR __ 
Mondays—Dr. Charles M. Crowe (from Chi- 
cago) 
Tuesdays—Dr. Phillips Packer Elliott 
Wednesdays—Dr. L. Wendell Fifield 


Station WOR 
Sundays at 9:30 A.M.—Dr. Norman Vincent 
Peale, ‘(Radio Chapel” (October only) 
Weekdays at 6:00 A.M.—‘Minute of Prayer” 
All programs are listed in Eastern Standard 
Time. 


AGAIN AVAILABLE 


COMPLETELY fresh 

retranslation into 
modern speech from earli- 
est known texts, “The 
MOFFATT Bible” con- 
tains all the findings of 
20th - century scholar- 
ship unavailable to 
earlier translators. 
Write your bookstore, 
denominational supply 
house, or the publisher 
fur prices and bindings. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 16, N. Y. 
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... the signature of a cooper- 
ative, planned publishing 
program that will tailor a lit- 
erature to fit the religious, 
moral, and ethical questions 
and needs of our time. Di- 
rected especially to young 
people, at work and in 
school, this new publishing 
adventure seeks as authors 
fresh voices that can give 
leadership. 


HADDAM HOUSE Editorial 
Board, representing the Ed- 
ward W. Hazen Foundation, 
educators, and youth leaders 
from the various Christian 
churches and agencies, is 
concerned with arousing and 
guiding interest in vital is- 
sues of today, the world 
which youth is helping now 
to shape. Present members 
of the Board are: 


Edwin Aubrey 
John Bennett 

Paul J. Braisted 
Virginia Corwin 
Grace Loucks Elliott 
Lawrence K. Hall 
William Hubben 
Harold B. Ingalls 
Paul L. Lehmann 
Paul M. Limbert 
John Oliver Nelson 
J. Edward Sproul 
Rose Terlin 


Keep on the lookout for the 
HADDAM HOUSE ship. It will 
bring five to eight books a 
year. Here are the first two. 


lee lion 


muvedl 


with a rich cargo for 
a faith-hungry world ~~ ~ 


BEYOND THIS DARKNESS 
Roger L. Shinn 


Out of his own faith which withstood testing in combat and 
prison camp, a former G. I., still in his twenties, gives a posi- 
tive, straightforward, clear-cut statement of what Christianity 
has to say to our time. Writing “in ink what others have 
written in their life blood,’’ he shows the difference between 
belief in Christianity and a sustaining Christian faith; be- 
tween glib optimism and genuine Christian hope. Having 
discovered it for himself, he proves to the reader that there 
is a resource beyond intellectual concepts, one that provides 
the right answer and leads the way through the dark. No 
doubts are suppressed, no sacred cow left unchallenged in 
his frank appraisal of so-called ‘’Christian’’ thought and 
action. For drifting youth in this postwar period of disillu- 
sionment, such honest testimony drops anchor into bedrock. 


$1.00 


Alexander Miller 


How can | be an honest Christian . . . or create that ‘“brave 
new world’ while on my bread-and-butter job? Young 
people everywhere are asking such questions—asking how 
it is possible to get ahead in this competitive, often immoral 
society if one’s Christian convictions are sincere. In this 
frank facing of a daily dilemma, a youth leader of interna- 
tional reputation, who has been a manual worker, shows 
that he knows what he is talking about. He says it’s your 
responsibility to choose carefully, criticize constructively, and 
remake your job as you do it. This is not a vocational guid- 
ance book nor an appeal to enter professional religious 
work. This book is a direct, hard-hitting application of the 
Christian understanding of life to personal conduct in our 
industrialized order. 

$1.00 


You can be sure to get all forthcoming HADDAM 
HOUSE books by placing a standing order with 
your bookstore now as you get the first two. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH AND MY JOB 


SIs 


AT YOUR 
BOOKSTORE 


VESS 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y.17 


‘World Order Message 


(Continued from page 14) 


‘ith penitent hearts. He knows that God’s 
ghteous will shall yet be done on earth. 
herefore, he finds sure grounds of con- 
dence despite great peril. In the midst 
f preparations for war, made more fear- 
il by new weapons, there is still the real 
ossibility that humanity may gain the vision 
nd will to turn back from disaster before 
_is too late. Out of the depths, men 


an turn in hope and confidence to God. 


In this great crisis of our world, the re- 
9onsibility resting upon the churches of 
hrist is particularly great, for the leader- 
lip which is required above all is a moral 
nd spiritual leadership. If the Christian 
ommunity and its members should fail to 
srve in the forefront of this struggle, we 
rould be disloyal to the obligations of our 
iith. 

‘It is imperative that we, as Christian 
itizens, become more informed about the 
ases of peace and take an active part in 
ie shaping of foreign policy, by expressing 
early, each in accordance with his own 
mmscience, approval or disapproval of 
jleasures proposed. 

It is imperative that we join with fellow 
hristians in the corporate world order 
rograms of our churches to mobilize the 
hristian world community for action, and 
) project Christian principles into the peace 
ttlements and the United Nations. It is 
perative that we stand steadfast against 
ll reckless efforts to solve the tensions of 
ur times by violent means as well as 
gainst any weak surrender to these ten- 
ions in the form of defeatism and. despair. 


It is imperative that we build up and 
‘sitize the moral conscience of the people, 
ad develop a will to peace with justice 


Ernest Trice Thompson 


society today. 


tec Sherrill 


From your bookseller or 
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The Sermon on the Mount 
AND ITS MEANING FOR TODAY 


Presenting the teachings of Jesus in the Sermon on the 
Mount as a workable way of life for individuals and for 


A clear, non-technical approach to the whole problem of 
, sin.and its devastating effects on man, with an illuminating 
study of the plan of salvation for the individual. 


JOHN KNOX PRESS 


which is both patient and persistent. 


It is imperative that we intensify our 
efforts in every field for the establishment 
of a deeper sense of brotherhood, through 
sacrificial giving to help heal the wounds 
of the world, through more thorough ed- 
ucation for loyalty to humanity, through 
more devoted support of the missionary 
enterprise, through clearer manifestation of 
the Christian faith in our daily lives. 


Let the churches of Christ, in world-wide 
fellowship, respond to the present crisis in 
a manner worthy of our heritage and 
consonant with our faith. Let us seek 
God’s help in presenting the Christian wit- 
ness for world order. 


GoD OF ALL NATIONS, FATHER OF MANKIND, 

We would serve Thee more worthily 
in the establishment of a world of peace 
and justice for all Thy children. 

We confess that our visions have been 
limited, our wills have been often weak, 
and our efforts have been inadequate. 

We acknowledge that the grave crisis 
of the world is partly of our making; 
We have wandered from Thee. In 
penitence, we would commit our wills 
to Thy holy will. In humility, we 
turn to Thee for help. 


Enlarge our visions, that we may see 
more clearly the needs of humanity and 
the ways by which we, in our several 
walks of life, may help to meet those 
needs. Strengthen our wills that we 
may in quiet confidence persist in the 
life-long task of building world order. 
Reinforce our endeavors for a just and 
lasting peace, we beseech Thee, that out — 
of our weak efforts may yet come great 
good for Thy Kingdom. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and Savior. 

Amen. 


Stuart R. Oglesby 


$1.75 


A pattern for life suggested by Philippians 4:8,9, which 
brings a clear challenge to more effective Christian living. 


Planned Services for Church 


Guilt and Redemption 


$2.50 


Think On These Things 


James L. Fowle 


Services which can be led by laymen when churches are 
without pastors. Also helpful for busy ministers. Complete 
material for entire service in each chapter. 


Ten University Missions 
Will Be Held This Fall 


Following up the fourteen Univer- 
sity Christian Missions held last 
spring, a series of ten Missions are 
scheduled to be held this fall, with 
from six to fifteen speakers participat- 
ing on each campus. 

“This fall will see the largest en- 
rollment ever known in the history of 
higher education; a situation that pre- 
sents unusual opportunity to our 
churches as well as heavy responsi- 
bility,” according to Rev. Phillips P. 
Moulton, National Director of the 
Missions. “We need to do more than 
pass high-sounding resolutions or wish 
the students well as they leave home 
for school. These Missions are the 
churches in united action on our 
campuses.” 

The United Student Christian Coun- 
cil and the Department of Evangelism 
are joint sponsors of the mission series. 
Following is the fall schedule: 

Oct. 13-16, Woman’s_ College, 
Greensboro, N. C.; Oct. 27 to Nov. 1, 
University of Oregon; Nov. 3-6, 
Bethany College, W. Va.; Nov. 3-8, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis; Nov. 
3-8, Southern Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity, Carbondale; Nov. 3-8, Ohio Uni- 
versity; Nov. 10-15, University of 
Nebraska; Nov. 17-22, North Dakota 
Agricultural College, Fargo; Nov. 24- 
27, Montana State College, Bozeman; 
Dec. 1-6, Montana State University. 


Vircinia Councit of Churches will 
sponsor a state-wide “‘Go-To-Sunday- 
School” campaign following observance 
of Religious Education Week. 


$1.25 


Groups 


$2.00 


Box 1176, ‘Richmond 9, Va. 


7 mer SING THE NEW BOOKS—__ 


Medicine 
and Health 


HERE ARE two kinds of books on 

medicine and health for laymen, 
those which inform us about the body 
individual and those which interpret 
medicine in the light of the body so- 
cial Two study and_ publishing 
groups are now making a particularly 
outstanding contribution in the sec- 
ond category—the Commonwealth 
Fund, and the Committee on Medicine 
and the Changing Order of the New 
York Academy of Medicine. 

For several years the Commonwealth 
Fund has been subsidizing needed re- 
search projects in the health field, 
usually publishing the findings itself. 
Personality and the Cultural Pattern 
by James S. Plant and Mental Illness: 
A Guide for the Family by Edith M. 
Stern are two such books which have 


been widely read in church circles in 
recent years. .Now comes Patients 
Have Families by Henry B. Richard- 
son, M.D. (1945, $3.00), whose very 
title commends it. While directed in 
part at those physicians who still take 
too narrow a view of what they are 
treating, it is immensely interesting 
to others as well. Disease itself is 
seen by the author as “‘an integral part 
of the continuous process of living.” 
Nursing in Commerce and Industry 
by Bethel J. McGrath, R.N. (1946, 
$3.00) is primarily a textbook for 
nurses in industry; but it is more than 
that in demonstrating how rapidly 
nursing is expanding in relation to 
industry, to the benefit of everyone 
concerned except the hospitals which 
are losing nurses to higher-paying in- 
dustry. 

The New York Academy of Medi- 
cine established in 1942 its Committee 
on Medicine and the Changing Order. 
Recognizing that medicine is changing 


Recommended by Religious Book Club— 


“Boehmer’s DER JUNGE LUTHER is the best book available on Luther— 
his formative years—in any language. It is written so plainly, so lucidly, that 
every man and woman with a high school education can understand it and 
enjoy it.’—PROFESSOR M. REU, D.D., Wartburg Seminary, 1933. 


ROAD TO REFORMATION 


by HEINRICH BOEHMER 


Translated by 


John W. Doberstein and Theodore G. Tappert 


Now in its first English translation—Heinrich Boehmer’s 
virile and significant biography of young Luther from 
monkhood through priesthood to the Diet of Worms. Fas- 
cinating, legend-shattering, factual—a book that will con- 
tribute valuably to understanding of the man who founded 


DAUHLENBERG 
PRESS 
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bound. 448 pages. 
How Christian People Can Help Promote World Order 


POWER FOR PEACE 


by O. FREDERICK NOLDE 


This new study text shows Christian people the. way to 
exercise the will for lasting peace. Thinking Christians will 
find it profitable for reading, studying, teaching. In down- 
to-earth terms, the author explains the formation, func- 
tions and framework of the United Nations Organization 
as he saw them shaped first hand at San Francisco. The 
role of the Church in relationship to future political strategy 
is lucidly explained. Ideal as an elective study, for intel- 
ligent discussion, for general reading. 


Price: $1.00 single copy. Quantities of 12 or more: 90c 


Order At Your 
Religious 1228 Spruce Street 


Book Store or 


Protestantism. Ideal for pastors, students, laity. 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


not only technologically but socia’ 
it has set itself to the discussion) 
the thorny social problems involv 
The Committee’s membership is soi 
what more than half doctors, witl 
sprinkling of nurses and a few ini 
ential laymen including two ministé 
Henry Sloane Coffin and Donald 
Aldrich. Broadly speaking, its vit 
point may be considered as progr 
sive conservative in relation to the 
sues involved. Its membership is nc 
ble from the standpoints of prof 
sional competence, social awarené¢ 
and absence of youth. 

The latest, and one of the most u 
ful, volumes in the series is 7 
American Hospital by E. H. L. C 
win (1946, $1.50), an excellent co 
pendium of facts of all kinds abe 
American hospitals—which now 0 
a nearly six billion dollar plant, spe 
over a billion a year, employ nea’ 
three quarters of a million perso: 
Medical Services by Government 
Bernhard J. Stern (1946, $1.50) trac 
historically and contemporaneously t 
tremendous growth of governmei 
sponsored or aided medical services 
all levels of government. Governme 
in Public Health by Harry S. Mustar 
M.D. (1945, $1.50) sets forth wh 
government is actually doing in tha 
fields of health care or disease pt 
vention which are generally consider 
to have obvious ‘‘public” implicatior 
Other volumes so far published, brie 
ly explained by their titles, are: Mec 
cine in Industry by Bernhard J. Ste 
(1946, $1.50); Nursing and Nursii 
Education by Agnes Gelinas, R.1 
(1946, $1.00); Medical Education as 
the Changing Order by Raymond . 
Allen (1946, $1.50); A Future f 
Preventive Medicine by Edward © 
Stieglitz, M.D. (1945, $1.50); ar 
Dentistry: An Agency of Health Ser 
ice by MalcolmW. Carr,D.D.S. (1946 

VoLUNTARY HEALTH AGENCIES: A 
INTERPRETIVE StuDY, by Selskar 
Gunn and Philip S. Platt (New Yor 
Ronald Press, 1945, $3.00), is a sim 
lar type of volume of very broad si 
nificance published under the auspic 


HEADQUARTER. 
fer RELIGIOUS SUPPLIE 
CHOIR GOWNS + VESTMENT: 
PULPIT ROBES - HANGIN 
STOLES- EMBROIDERIES: 


ational cn can 


821-23 Arch St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL BULLET 


of the National Health Council. Vol- 
untary health agencies, as defined in 
the study, mean the private societies 
working in such fields as tuberculosis, 
cancer, mental hygiene, and the like— 
apart from official organizations such 
as boards of health and apart from in- 
stitutions like hospitals or professional 
societies such as medical groups. Hence, 
it studies a peculiarly American phe- 
nomenon—and we are not surprised 
to learn that there are at least twenty 
thousand such groups in the United 
States. 


The general conclusion drawn is that 
the voluntary health agencies, while 
they have performed and can perform 
distinguished service in the fields of 
health care and health education, need 
to give themselves a thorough going 
over, sometimes raising the standards 
of work, studying more carefully their 
place in the total health picture and 
considering closer cooperation or even 
merger with other voluntary agencies. 


Doctors East Doctors WEst, by 
Edward J. Hume, M.D. (New York, 
Norton, 1946, $3.00), is the winner 
of the second annual Norton Medical 
Award, which was given last year to 
Carl Binger, M.D., for The Doctor’s 
Job. The author, recently resigned 
Director of the Christian Medical 
Council for Overseas Work, tells in 
his book the story of his many years’ 
experience aS a missionary doctor in 
China. His great knowledge of the 
East and his capacity for sympathetic 


Edgar 
DeWitt 
Jones 


Brilliantly Written . . . Vitally Interesting 


Che Coming — 


penetration into its ways of thinking 
are apparent on every page. It is, 
strictly speaking, neither a book of 
medicine nor a book about the author 
—but a reminiscent book about the 
East, with special attention to medi- 
cine and health. What Dr. Hume did 
in China is vastly more important 
than any book about it could be; but 
many even beyond the wide circle of 
those who have experienced his scholar- 
ly and enthusiastic disquisitions which 
may begin with a story in the morning 
paper and end up with the etymology 
of the Chinese word for fireproof con- 
struction—all these will welcome the 
insights and anecdotal informality of 
his volume. SEWARD HILTNER 


Religion in the 
Struggle for Power 


By J. Mitton YINGER, DURHAM, 
N.C., DUKE UNIVERSITY Press, $3.00. 


This is not a volume for quick and 
easy reading but it will abundantly 
repay careful study. It is a series of 
case-studies in the “sociology of re- 
ligion,’—to use the author’s phrase. 
His concern is to find out how religious 
institutions react to the social-economic 
environment. He takes three historical 
periods and examines the response that 
the churches made to the great social 
forces of the time—the age of emerg- 
ing capitalism, the era of advanced 
industrialism and the period of World 
War. 


OCTOBER, 1946 


of the Perfect 


Discriminating readers everywhere 
will appreciate this new book writ- 
ten by one of America’s foremost 
ministers, Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
An outstanding contribution to reli- 
gious literature, this volume contains 
17 thought-provoking chapters “to 
give courage to the faltering, faith to 
the doubting, strength to the weak, 
hope to the heavy-hearted and a light 
to guide to the ‘Coming of the Per- 
fect.’” $2.00 


At Your Bookstore or 


THE BETHANY PRESS-—St. Louis 


Professor Yinger, writing strictly as 
a sociologist, concludes that the “‘pure- 
ly religious power’ is usually weak- 
ened, in a time of social struggle, 
either by excessive compromise or by 
withdrawal from the struggle. He be- 
lieves the churches can be significant 
social forces but that high strategy is 
required in order to find and keep a 
course that does not fall between the 
Scylla of too great compromise and 
the Charybdis of never getting into 
the struggle. S.M.C. 


Stewardship in the 
New Testament 


By Hoitmes Rotston, RICHMOND, 
Va., JOHN KNox PRreEss, $1.00. 


Among the many books on Christian 
stewardship this is the most arresting 
that this reviewer has seen for a dec- 
ade. Based on the teachings of St. 
Paul, it is thoroughly Biblical in its 
basic approach. It is likewise real- 
istic and forthright in showing the 
radical change which St. Paul’s ideal 
introduces into conventional assump- 
tions about our economic life. 

Dr. Rolston does not shrink from 
the Pauline emphasis on the evils aris- 
ing from the love of money or from 
the Pauline requirement that the 
Christian dedicate both life and pos- 
sessions to the purposes of God’s 
Kingdom. Here is meaty material for 
an adult Bible study class. S.M.C. 


Preaching from Samuel 


By ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
$2.00. 


In this volume the professor of 
homiletics at Princeton Seminary has 
given a convincing demonstration of 
the relevance of the Bible to the is- 
sues of our time. The two books of 
Samuel have to do, as Dr. Blackwood 
makes clear, with an era of national 
rebuilding and reconstruction, and so 
have vital points of contact with our 
own problems. Dr. Blackwood takes 
the first twelve chapters as the basis 
for presenting the qualities of spirit- 
ual leadership in anyone who is to 
rebuild effectively. The next eighteen 
chapters of I Samuel are used to point 
out mistaken policies in rebuilding. 
Dr. Blackwood then sets forth posi- 
tive aspects of national leadership as 
found in an analysis of II Samuel, 
1-24. 

The volume is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the rich values in the exposi- 
tory method of preaching. S.M.C. 
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A SAFE INVESTMENT 
WITH A LIFE INCOME 


Freedom from financial worry, espe- 
cially In the declining years of life 
is something most of us are striving 
for. Salvation Army Annuities pro- 
vide just this sort of security and 
Independence against old age. Af 
the same time, if gives you a part- 
nership in the many activities of 
this great religious and charitable 
organization. 


Guaranteed Protection 


These annuities are protected by 
the experience, the integrity and re- 
sources of The Salvation Army plus 
the legal reserve and surplus funds 
required by law. Gift Annuity agree- 
ments are issued under the authority 
of New York State Insurance De- 
partment. 


DOUBLE BENEFITS (ies 
HE SALVATION ARMY 


@A guaranteed life income. (A NEW YORK CORPORATION) 

@ Regular payments. | 130 West 14th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

@ Certain income tax deduc- 
tions. 

@ Security of your investment. 


' Gentlemen: I am interested in your Annuities. Please 
4 
‘ 
a 
‘ 
@ No service fees. : 
: 
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i 
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e 
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es 


send me, without obligatian, copy of your latest 
booklet, 15 


¢ 
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@ A share in the physical and 
spiritual program for those 
Jess fortunate. 


GURY Fe. ces tesescosesess Seoaseneress (ZONE)......0000.-StOPOrroceroreseores eee 


Date of Birth............... sous seen ca geecetueveressocsevvassececsnccecmseenses 
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The Story of the Faith 


By Witi1Am ALtvA GIFFoRD, NEW 
York, MAcMILLAN Co., $5.00. 


This is certainly one of the most 
successful attempts to compress the 
whole history of Christianity within a 
single volume. Running to more than 
600 pages, it is no mere primer. On 
the other hand, it does not fall into 
the opposite danger of being so 
lengthily erudite that none except 


- academicians will read it. In addition 


to competent scholarship, it has two 
excellent qualities: a simplicity of 
treatment even when dealing with com- 
plicated questions, and a rare capacity 
for penetrating behind the details to 
the major essentials. 

The “‘story” covers the whole sweep 
of more than twenty centuries, begin- 
ning with the historical antecedents 
of Christianity in Judaism. It traces 
the origins of the Christian movement 
in Palestine, its expansion into the 
Gentile world, the development of its 
doctrine and organization, its relation 
to the civilization in which it found 
itself set at different eras. 

Professor Gifford’s own point of view 
is that of a man who is greatly con- 
cerned about the adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to “modern thought.” Apprais- 
ing the present prospects of the Church, 
he finds Roman Catholicism handi- 
capped by being too rigid and too un- 
sympathetic with freedom of inquiry 
and with “progress.” Within the 
Protestant field he apparently thinks 
the “liberal” position is the only one 
meriting serious attention. One won- 
ders if he regards the thinking of such 
contemporary Protestants as Barth, 
Brunner, Niebuhr and Tillich as whol- 
ly negligible, and has never heard of 
a neo-orthodox revival. S.M.C. 


LIGHT ... 0n the 


International Uniform Lessons 


Union Lesson Helps offer sound in- 
spiring lesson expositions written by 
specialists for every age group. Un- 
denominational and uncontroversial 
they can be used with safety in any 
Sunday school. Write for free speci- 
mens of 


UNION LESSON HELPS 


American Sunday-School Union 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Folding Chairs 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. 
Full Upholstered Seat and Form- 
Fitting Back. Rubber Feet. 


Redington Co., Dept. 35, Scranton, Pa. 
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The Lecterh 
Kerk OF PR Bade Haver? 


The Lectern: 
A Book of Public Prayers 
CARL A. GLOVER 


@ In 164 examples this volume offers suggestions for 
all the various types of the minister's public prayers 
and gives special guidance for that distinct feature of 
public worship—the pastoral prayer. The features of 
the various prayers are demonstrated, as are the ele- 
ments of the pastoral prayer. Each prayer is complete 
in itself and each will contribute to the effectiveness 
of worship. $1.50 


The Religion 
of the Lord’s Prayer 


JOHN F. SCOTT 


@ By studying the phrases and petitions of this model 
prayer which Jesus gave to His disciples one is led 
to see it as a complete summary of Jesus’ religion. 
“Here, in one compact package, are the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount, and of the stories and 
parables Jesus told in the homes and fields of Galilee 
and on the street corners of Jerusalem.” $1 


foots : ard 


Life's High Hurdles 


SIDNEY W. POWELL 


@® This book offers new incentive to anyone playing 
life's game at a disadvantage. Through stories and 
illustrations of persons who fought with sublime cour- 
age to overcome obstacles the reader is shown that 
almost nothing is impossible to the determined. Strength 
and guidance are offered here for the wounded serv- 
iceman, the victim of accident or disease, or anyone 
who struggles against physical misfortune. $1.75 


The Whereabouts 
of God 


RBETER HH. PLEUNE 


@® Twenty-three sermons which seriously treat impor- 
tant themes. The average wide-awake American lay- 
man will appreciate these sermons because they (1) 
speak his language; (2) touch his interests; (3) do not 
assume that he makes an avocation of religious study; 
(4) are fastmoving and simple in style; and (5) com- 
mand the respect due to largeness of spirit, practical 
wisdom, and genuine helpfulness. $1.75 


AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


BINGDON-COKESBURY © 


Press of Thomas J. Griffiths Sons, Inc., Utica, N. Y. 
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No More Financial Worries 
and we’ve done something 
fine for the Old Book 


THE Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to 
us—helped us stand up against life’s hard- 
est knocks. We wanted to have a real share 
im giving it to other folks. 

Then someone told us about the Ameri- 
can Bible Society’s Annuity Plan and we 
discovered how we could do something fine 
for the Old Book and at the same time 
protect our income for the future. 


American Bible Society, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your booklet FC-4 
entitled “A Gift That Lives.” 


Those checks from the Society have 
never failed to arrive on time—and they’re 
generous too. Besides—they’re backed up 
by the Society’s more than 100. years of 
experience in writing annuity agreements. 

Why not send the coupon. today and 
learn how this Plan can fit your needs and 
at the same time help to further the distri- 
bution of the Word throughout the world. 
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